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‘The cleverest authors contribute of their best to Harrer’s Youna 
Prop.e, and the most famous artists lend their pencils to its embellish- 
ment.”—Sew York Journal of Commerce. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
AN In.usrratrey WeekLy ror Boys anp GIRLS, 


The number for March 12th contains the conclusion of the stery, 
“ Black Spirits and White,” by Richarp Ma.tcotm JoHNsTON ; (he 
twelfth instalment of “ 
‘ Caught in the Ice.” with an illustration by CHARLES GRAHAM. 

Josern Donocuvur, tHe cighteen year-old champion skate r, ws the 
subject of a sketch which is accompanied by his portrad, 


Captain Polly” ; and a short story, entitled 


Dr. Watson L. SavaGe contributes his second paper on the sub- 
ject of * How can / get the Best of the Doctor 7” ; 

The princ ipal illustration is“ The Latest Novel,” from the pare 
ing by J. G. Brown, N.A. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


NEW 


York, Marcu 30, 1889. 
TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


An Illustrated Supplement is issued gratuitously with this num- 
ber of Harpen’s Bazar. 


Our next number will contain a PAaTTERN-SHEERT SUPPLEMENT, with 
MINETOUS ful 
Touerres; Srrext and Housk Cosrumes; Jackets, Petisses, Bon- 
nets and Hats; Parasois; Girts’ House, Srreet, and CAListTHENIC 
Dresses; Cuutpren’s Frotks; Hinbroidery Patterns, etc., to- 


yether with a variety of literary and artistic attractions, 
MISS MALY L. BOOTH. 


T is with great sorrow that we announce to the 
] readers of the Bazar the death of Mary Louise 
Booth, the editor and conductor of this journal since 
its first issue in the year 1867. 

At the beginning of the winter Miss Booth found 
herself oppressed with an unusual lassitude, and after 
a vain endeavor to overcome it, decided to leave her 
work and allow herself a short period of rest. But 
before the arrangements for a voyage to the Bermudas 
could be completed she grew rapidly worse, and after 
a few weeks of acute suffering she breathed her last 
at sunset on the fifth day of this month, her death 
having been occasioned by heart-failure, complicated 
with an old bronchial difficulty. Until about two 
months ago her health did not interfere with her du- 
ties in the office of the Bazar, and she may almost 
literally be said to have died in harness, as she would 
have wished to do. 

Only those who knew Miss Booth could fully ap- 
preciate her lovable qualities and true womanliness. 
Her editorial associates will long cherish the memory 
of her faithful friendship, her always cheerful and 
gentle spirit, and her wise and wholesome counsel. 
Though other hands will take up and continue her 
work with no less earnestness and fidelity, her famil- 
iar presence, endeared to us by years of pleasant in- 
tercourse, though no longer visible, remains with us 
and will not be forgotten. 

We give below the words spoken at the funeral 
services by the Rev. A. W. Eaton, and our readers 
will find on another page of this paper a_bio- 
graphical sketch of Miss Booth from the pen of her 
friend of many years, Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford. As will be apparent to those who follow the 
outlines there presented of her busy and useful life, 
her death is a great loss to society and to literature, 
as well as a severe blow to the hearts of all who 
knew her and loved her. She loved life, and made 
the most and best of it, not only for herself, but for 
others—for her country, for her friends, and for the 
thousands of homes which through the pages of the 
Bazar have felt her wholesome and womanly influ- 
ence. 


/. sized patte rus, vlustrations, and desc reptions of SPRING 


ae. ; 


THE FUNERAL ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE 
REV. ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 

T would be presumptuous in me to attempt to offer here 
A atribute that could fittingly be paid only by one who 
had known and worked in the ranks of her profession for 
long years with our dead friend. From such a one only 
could her lofty character and fine gifts receive the meed 
of praise which is their due. It falls to my lot to speak a 
few feeling words of her as she lies here, unconscious of us 
all, in the home to which we have been so often welcomed 
by her hearty greeting—the home lighted by her kindly 
presence, warmed by her unfailing sympathy; but I do it 
remembering that there are many of her old friends and 
fellow-workers who not only would have felt it an honor to 
speak of her here, but whom many ties of affectionate 
regard, strengthened through long years of friendship, 
would have enabled to speak far more adequately of the 
dead than Lam able to do, much as I valued her friendship, 
much as I esteemed her worth. Of the men and women in 
this city, and indeed in the whole land, who have long 
borne the burden and heat of the day in literature, she 
stood among the foremost. A hundred silent tributes will 
be paid by their hearts at this sad hour, whether they are 
able to be here or not, and many, many tender words will 
be written and’spoken of her in the days to come. 

When the curtain has fallen on the last act of any life it 
is the signal for forgetfulness of everything except pleasant 
memories, so solemn is the silence, so deep the mystery, that 
shrouds the departed soul. When a life has been lived like 
hers, so far abuve the petty reproaches that justly fall on 
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weaker lives, when a lofty, luminous, helpful soul has 
withdrawn into the sileuce and shadow, it is not hard to 
forbear the recollection of faults, or to utter words of 
praise; it is only hard to measure our praise, to keep the 
tribute of affection within proper bounds. For more than 
thirty years Miss Booth has graced the world of letters, 
rendering her generation a service it has no disposition to 
forget. For a longer time still her gentle sympathy, her 
human tenderness, her filial and friendly love, have been 
silently influencing the world, and making fair flowers 
spring out of its waste soil. A helpful life was hers, the 
life that belongs to a few choice spirits only in this sordid 
age. 

The clear head and the kind heart do not always go 
together. Keen intellectuality and broad sympathy are 
not always found side by side. With her, while the heart 
never blinded the judgment in the choice ways of thought 
it was her lot to tread, the lofty sphere it was her mission 
to grace, she never forgot to be kind, not simply to the 
poor (it is often easy to be kind to those far below us), but 
to the people about her, made in narrower mould than 
she, her brothers and sisters in society and in the walks 
of literature. Irving affectionately writes of Sir Walter 
Scott, “that golden-hearted man to whom none of his lit- 
erary contemporaries ever applied for aid or counsel that 
did not have it generously given.” There are many young 
writers among us, I am sure, who would speak just as affec- 
tionately of Miss Booth. She had a “ golden heart,” and 
always a helping hand for those who, in her own chosen 
walks of literature or elsewhere, were struggling to succeed. 

The public press has already recounted her vast literary 
work. It has spoken of the patriotic service she render- 
ed her country’s cause, the cause of an oppressed people, 
with brain and pen at the time of the late war. That ser- 
vice those who know her know was prompted by no com- 
mon motives of self-exaltation, no love of notoriety, but by 
her inherent sense of right, the human sympathy inwrought 
with every fibre of her soul. 

She did not then, or ever, deliberately choose her course 
of strong, positive support of the cause of humanity. Be- 
lieving that 


“Twas better to fight for the good than to rail at the ill,” 


her whole nature impelled her to help rather than criticise. 
Little souls can see the wrong; only great souls can take 
strong parts in the mission of the right. She moved in 
spheres of lofty womanhood. Censure, criticism, she left 
to others; her part was to help the world by believing in 
its promise and potency, and by sympathizing with its 
noblest thoughts and works. Of her receptions, some one 
has said: “It was an unwritten and unspoken law of these 
receptions that none but kind words should be heard. Not 
only were scandal and gossip unknown, but there was no 
harsh criticism of the works of persons present or absent.” 
Who does not feel the justice of these words? In Miss 


Booth’s presence “the pride of man” ceased, and “the | 


strife of tongues” was stilled. She inspired faith in hu- 
manity. She lifted her friends to higher levels. Great 
and small came here, were welcomed alike, and went out 
richer for the contidence they knew she felt in them be- 
cause they partook of the common humanity. 

The secret of Jesus’ influence on the faith and feeling 
of the world lies primarily in His belief in man. His best 
followers throughout the ages have been they who, while 
not blind to their own or others’ misconceptions and mis- 
deeds, have still kept fresh their faith in their fellows. A 
great, tender-hearted, high-minded, many-sided, generous 
woman, as well as indefatigable literary worker, has gone 
from us. Her death is a loss we cannot speak of adequate- 
ly in these first moments of our grief. Her name is en- 
shrined in the hearts of men and women in perhaps almost 
every city of America and Europe. Of her editorial work 
she once said to me, “It seems like writing in the sand.” 
She has written herself in the hearts of her generation so 
deeply that though the restless tides of thought may rise 
and fall, the great surging sea of human energy wipe out 
many a footinark on the world’s shore, her intluence shall 
live. The record of a well-spent life is hers, defaced by 
none of the scars of great wrong. She has “climbed the 
steep ascent of heaven,” not on the ruins of other lives, but 
on the stepping-stones of her dead self. From no conscious 
height has she ever looked down scornfully on tempted, 
struggling souls below her, but with charity in her heart, 
stretching out strong hands of love, she has lifted others 
higher. I suppose, so sensitive was her conscience, that 
her greatest unhappiuess in life has come from fear that 
unintentionally she may have failed, or seemed to fail, in 
courtesy or kindness to others. 

Of her home life there is no need to speak. Her devo- 
tion to her parents and those who were nearest to her was 
one of her most marked characteristics. Few persons in 
middle life feel a mother’s death as keenly as she felt the 
death of her mother, which occurred in the summer of 1887, 
while she was in Europe. That sorrow has been to her 
ever since a very real sorrow, one which indeed threw 


a 
shadow over her life. 


Those who survive her, of her dear- 
est, Will not soon cease to hunger for the voice that always 
spoke tenderly, to sorrow for the hand that alw ays had for 
them a kindly clasp. 

So to-day, on the shining summits where she has forever 
climbed, we leave her with God. If higher spheres of 
thought and feeling are appointed the race in which to 
work out the destiny before it, she, well equipped for 
entrance upon those higher spheres, has found her place. 
In any case, sweet golden memories twine themselves about 
our sorrow at her funeral to-day. And while silence and 
shadow are between her and us, being dead, she yet speaks. 

On friendship’s sacred altar we lay the tenderest tribute 
we can bring—the tribute of grateful memory. We are 
glad, dear friend, that thou hast lived. Our lives are richer 
for thy life. Thon hast finished thy work a little before us. 
May ours by-and-by be found to have blessed the world as 
thine has done! We ill can spare thee, but perhaps other 
worlds have been waiting for thee, other souls been needing 
thee. We will not hold thee dead. We will not say good- 
by. Perhaps at the dawning of some brighter day we shall 
avain find ourselves near thee, and see thee face to face. 
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WOMEN AND MEN. 
A TYPICAL WOMEN’S CLUB. 

T is a curious fact that, away from a few great cities, 

those Americans who do serious work in the study of 
literature are generally women. Whether it is due to more 
ample leisure or to the wish to superintend the education 
of their children, or from whatever source, the fact is un- 
questionable. Let the most accomplished critic of Shake- 
speare, as Professor Rolfe or Professor Corson or Mr. H. A. 
Clapp, be announced to give a lecture on his favorite theme 
in a hall or a parlor, by day or evening, and it can be safely 
guaranteed that three-quarters and probably nine-tenths 
of his audience will be women, The nation is tilled, espe- 
cially in its great Northwestern belt, with literary societies 
of that sex, while those in which the sexes mingle in any 
fair proportion are very few, and those composed of men 
ouly are still rarer. It is not needful here to dwell on the 
reason for all this. Perhaps it is that, as an eminent Ger- 
man naturalist formerly resident among us used to say, 
literature is itself a thing of the past, and is yielding place 
to science, so that—though he did not add this—the con- 
servative instinct of woman bids her cling to this exiled 
Stuart. Perhaps it is that literature, with all the best ef- 
forts of the newspaper editors to oppose the weakness, still 
retaius a little of the sentimental and emotional about it, 
and women are not yet wholly absorbed in statistics, as we 
are assured that men ought to be. But whatever be the 
cause, it may fairly be assumed that the women’s clubs 
have become to some extent the popular custodians of lit- 
erature in America. 

Let us take, almost at random, the winter’s programme 
of one of these clubs, selecting as typical that of a city 
which we may call Aboriginopolis. The city itself may 
well be assumed as typical both from its own character- 
istics and because it has furnished the man and woman 
who will for the next four years have the calamity of being 
more talked about than any two persons in America. We 
may take the club, then, as a fair example—a cross-section, 
as it were, of the studies and tastes of the more studious 
class of American women. In the first place, one is struck 
with its modesty as to title. It does not call itself the 
Olympian Club or the Pan Club—two titles veritably pro- 
posed forty years ago by the late Mr. A. B. Alcott for a lit- 
erary club in Boston. It does not even call itself the Plato 
Club or the Browning Club. It simply calls itself the 
“ Katherine M Club.” LT withhold the name, because I 
have no reason to suppose that the club desires any special 
advertising; and I have no especial authority, indeed, to 
speak of it at all. Then comes the motto, as modest as 
the name—a motto from Lowell—*“ Not what we give, but 
what we share.” Then follows the programme for the 
seven monthly meetings of the winter, each worked out 
with the greatest thoroughness in the schedule, showing 
an organizing mind actively at work in the enterprise. 
For each month there is one leader, from two to four essay- 
ists, and two or three debaters, the names of all being given. 
There are 69 members of the club, of whom 34 are married 
women and 35 single, besides one of each put down as a 
corresponding member, and credited to California. Out of 
the whole membership 57 are assigned to some duty on the 
winter's programme before me. 

Let us vow inspect this programme. In October the 
subject is (L. W., leader) “ Recent Critical Literature.” 
In November (B.8., leader), * What shall we demand of 
Fiction?” In December, * Fiction of To-day ; does it fulfil 
its Purpose?” In January, “ Modern Fiction for Children.” 
In February, “ Florence.” In March, “ Value of the Study 
of Browning.” In April, “ Religious and Social Condition 
In May, “ The 
In June, “ Caricature, its 
Here is surely a modest and sensible collection 
of themes, which are neither large enough to be discour- 
aging nor small enough to be trivial; and containing no- 
thing that seems in the least far-fetched or fantastic, unless 
it be in the phrase “The Gentles and Simples of Poetry,” 
which does not quite explain itself until we look at the 
details, and find the papers under it to be on Burns and 
Byron, on George Eliot’s Spanish Gypsy, and on Riley’s dia- 
lect poems, the united range covering the social extremes 
which the title indicates. The distribution of subjects is 
also good—one on Criticism, two on Fiction for Adults, one 
on Fiction for Children, one on a special poet (Browning), 
one on a city identified with art (Florence), one on a city 
identitied with literature (Edinburgh), one on the Gentles 
and Simples aforesaid, and one on Caricature, ranging from 
Reineke Fuchs to Thackeray, and from Hogarth through 
Gilray and Leech to Nast. Here is variety, and a wise and 
also moderate variety. One might wish for one or two more 
evenings devoted to other conspicuous single figures than 
Browning—to Plato or Dante or Michael Angelo; but when 
we consider that such clubs are rather apt to be too ambi- 
tious and fly too high, there is a relief in this moderation. 
Nothing is more probable than that there may be, in the 
same city, other smaller clubs where especial authors in 
foreign tongues are studied. 





of Edinburgh in Burns’s Time and now.” 
Gentles and Simples of Poetry.” 
Mission.” 


It is interesting in this cross-section of a literary club 
to know what especial authors are designated in the pro- 
gramme, Among Englishmen, Byron, Burns, the Brown- 
ings, Scott, Jeffrey, Thackeray, Besant, Matthew Arnold, 
Mrs. Ewing, Bulwer, Dickens, Stevenson, and—rather to 
one’s surprise—Andrew Lang. Among Americans, only 
James—if it be fair to class him as an American, when 
we also claim as an American Mrs. Burnett, who was born 
in England--Howells, Lanier, Howard Pyle, and J. W. 
Riley. This disproportion may be mere accident, or it may 
indicate that in this typical Western city the transatlantic 
tradition still holds its own, while on the Atlantic coast it 
is a little weakened. Some of the Englishmen are, more- 
over, mentioned in rather an incidental and subordinate way, 
while the Americans have leading parts. Still, with all 
allowances, the disproportion remains. It is of course im- 
possible to tell how the various themes were treated, but 


the subjects are often compact and well put. “ One-Poem 


Poets,” “The Influence of Florence on the Brownings and 
George Eliot,” “The Rise of the Short Story,” are examples 
of this; while curiosity is excited by the title, “Are the 
Campbells going ?” which seems to hint at a final disposal 
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of his Grace of Argyll. On the whole, one may get from 
this little pamphlet of a dozen pages a clearer and more 
well-founded view of current American tendencies, espe- 
cially among women, than can be found in the united works 
of half a dozen wandering Englishmen, taking the measure 
of our civilization through their eye-glasses as they glide 
across the prairies toward Salt Lake City. T. W. H. 


t 
BRETON JACKETS. 





Tailors have revived for spring coats the Breton jacket or 
so popularly worn, with its wide vest fastened under the left s 
of the jacket, and trimmed across the top and bottom instead of 
lengthwise. The characteristic ornament for the jacket is then 
groups of buttons, four in number, set along the front edges with 
wide spaces between. White faced cloth broadly braided or corded 
at top and bottom is used for the vests of Breton jackets of the 
copper tints and other stylish red hues resembling crushed-straw- 
berry and soft faded-rose colors. The cording is in a wide vine 
stripe, and is done in silver cord, with also the silk and copper- 
colored cords. Silver buttons in slender long shapes are effective | 
on such jackets. Green cloth jackets have lighter gray-green | 
vests that are nearly white, drab cloth jackets have very light Suéde | 











NEW YoLK FASHIONS. 


PRINCESSE GOWNS OF BLACK LACE, 


MAHE black Chantilly laces sixty or more inches wide are being 
made up as princesse gowns with bodice and skirt in one, 


; ! or fawn vests, and dark gray cloths have either white or paler gray 
and the striped, flowered, and point d’esprit nets without a seal- | ¢loth heavily corded with silver. | 
loped edge are also similarly used. The lining throughout is of ; } 
black silk, but if the wearer chooses, the front of the waist and ese es BOR" WRANE. | 


skirt may be draped over a color, or else the entire front is form- 
ed of colored bengaline or of faiile francaise merely bordered 
with lace insertions, or else richly embroidered with silver or other 


Uther jackets even more picturesque than the Breton coat have | 
full high-shouldered sleeves of velvet when the jacket itself is of 
the simplest cloth. These full sleeves give the breadth so much | 
needed by slender figures, and are a comfortable change from the 
tight coat sleeves so long worn, as they ave easily put off and on. 


metal work. The lace is laid plainly over the corsage, or else it 
forms pleats on the shoulders and again at the waist line, with 
much fulness added in the seams, and falls quite straight to the 
foot, where a narrow frill or flounce of lace is set on the black 
silk under-dress. One of the most spring like designs for these 
black lace dresses lias the front from collar to foot covered with 
Nile green faille trimmed above a hem with three rows of black 
Chantilly insertion, which also trims the space just above the 
waist and just below the collar. Another design has the Nile 
green silk richly embroidered with silver at the foot and at the 
waist line, while a pleat of faille extends like bretelles down each | 
edge of the green front from shoulders to foot, held at intervals 
with silver buckles. 
ed on the left side, and there is a deep fan of black lace dropping 
in front like a pointed yoke on the faille. The sleeves are large 
coat-shape, very full at top, and banded by a green cuff. To com- 
plete this gown is a small low toque of green faille covered with 
black net and trimmed with a bunch of violets. The design for 
this dress is carried out with gray bengaline for the front, or drab 
faille embroidered with copper cords, while pale old-rose or bright- 
er green silks are used for gayer gowns. 





The mutton-leg shape is given these sleeves in various ways, some- 
times by broadening the velvet above the elbow and wrinkling it 
around the arm, in other eases by adding a long soft puff at the 
armhole to drop below the elbow, where the sleeve remains in 
coat shape, 





LONG WRAPS FOR SPRING. 


The long cloth wraps for spring are modifications of the two | 
} mModeis Most used during the winter—the close-titting redingote 
on ‘ vigthig! } and the great Russian cloak with fitted back and long over-sleeves 
The high collar is of this green pleat fasten- | that give a circular effect to the front. The new redingotes are 
| in per feet priucesse breadths. Instead of being cut off below the 
waist in the back and fulness attached, the breadths are widened 
j and the extra fulness is pleated in the seams. 
| 
| 


The fronts in } 
many Cases dispense with the vest and revers, and lap to the left 
side, the waist part being covered by a fichu collar, deep and round 
about the neck, and gradually narrowing as it crosses in a single | 
fichu end from the right of the bust to the left hip, where it meets | 
a sash end of black armure silk, doubled, and falling low on the 
long coat. Great sleeves of the cloth drop in a soft puff from the 
shoulders down below the elbows, whence the sleeves fit closely, 
and are completed by a deep cuff of armure. The black armure 

, ’ sash and cuffs trim colored cloth coats of gray, blue, copper, or 
spring dresses of light woollens, silks, etc. The draperies still | creen shades, and the collar is braided with black. To make these 
exist, but they are soft and clinging, and must on no account make | coats still lighter the middle seams of the back are sometimes left 
the garment bouffant on the tournure or about the hips. The open below the waist without adding fulness, and the braiding 
Greek apron, a revival of a tablier worn three years ago, is one of trims each side of the opening. 
the most graceful draperies, and is very simple, as it drops straight | ; 
down one side the length of the skirt, and is caught up on the | 
opposite side and allowed to fall there in jabot-like folds, display- | ¢loth, with the cloth eut out beneath it, and the edges wrouglit with 
ing the foot of the skirt beneath and part of its side. This pretty | picot cord or black silk braid. This trimming forms borders on 
tablier, when made of cashmere, requires only a breadth, and may the long flowing sides that give the effect of over-sleeves, while 
be trimmed across the foot with insertions of galloon, of ribbon, 
or of black lace, as vert-de-gris cashmere with black ribbons, or 


DRAPERIES, THE GREEK APRON, ETC, 


That the graceful draped skirt has not been entirely superseded 
by the straight Directoire gowns is shown plainly in the first 





The long Russian cloaks of cloth have a unique trimming of 
lace, black Chantilly lace in pointed designs being inserted in the 





| 


similar lace is thickly gathered as a frill down the front, and in | 
the back opening below the waist. Such cloaks of Empire green 
cloth, of Suéde-color, or of copper shades are among the 
spring wraps 


old-rose wool with black lace. The apron may be caught up either 


chest 
on the right or the left side, and is held by a chou of ribbon. } a 
Sometimes this apron is merely a continuation of a round full | 
skirt, its fulness being held in deep shirring on the left hip, then 
its right side lifted to form the jabot; in other cases it is laid in | 


For simple and inexpensive wraps there are short jackets of 
checked or striped cloth made with a turned-over notched collar | 
like that of a man’s morning coat, with the edges stitched, or else 
large pleats at the front of the belt, forming the drapery on a silk | finished with cord-like binding of braid. 
or moiré skirt below, and in still others it is a continuation of the 
front of a polonaise which crosses over diagonally from the right | 
shoulder to the left hip. In all these skirts the back falls straight 
from belt to floor, The Greek polonaise is a princesse gown with 
the front crossed diagonally on the corsage, beginning full on the 
right shoulder and draping across below the left of the waist, 
whence it falls as an apron on skirt breadths that are placed 
beneath from the front of the belt to the foot. 


These come in browh, 
gray, or green shades, and are much better in every way than the 
more showy jackets over-trimmed with machine braiding that are 
sold at the same price. Striped homespun cloths are used for 
spring ulsters, and the large sleeves are a comfortable feature of 
these useful wraps. 


THE EMPIRE SASH. 


Wide sash ribbons, brocaded, striped, or of plain faille, and soft 
silks with fringed ends, are chosen for the Empire sashes. An 

| easy arrangement for a sash ribbon attached permanently to a 
dress is to pleat one end narrowly and hook it to the right side 
of the bodice at the waist IMie, then draw it across the front, widen- 
ing it to the left side, where its folds should be tacked lightly on 
the wrong side to keep them in place; let these wide folds con 
tinue straight across the back to the right side, then draw them 
across the front down to narrow pleats on the left side, like those 
beginning on the right, and there let the sash fall in a deep loop 


and two long ends. 


SPRING GOWNS OF WOOL, 


Two shades of camel’s-hair or of 
bined in spring gowns, one very dark and the other quite light 
enough to be sufficient relief without other trimining. 
of old-rose, or two of gray-green or of clear gray or blue, are 


mousseline de laine are com 


Two shades 


chosen either for house or for street gowns, a small cloth pelerine 
or a jacket adding warmth for out-of-doors. As a model take a 
youthful-looking gown of dark old-rose wool with the back in | 
princesse breadths cut as plainly as possible, yet with ample ful- 
ness folded in the seams below the waist line, while the front is 
cut off at the waist line, and sewed to a belt in wide pleats along 
the right side and front, then opens on the left to be filled in its 
whole length with finely tucked pale old-rose delaine. This light | 
tucked panel is bordered on each side with a vine of cording done | 
in copper and silk cords. The front of the waist is a waistcoat 
finely tucked of the light shade, with a short jacket of the dark 
wool made without revers, but corded with a narrow border. A 
corded belt crosses the tucked waistcoat, and a band of cording 
forms the high collar. The dark sleeves fit smoothly at the top, 
but are draped at the elbows, and have deep cuffs of the lightest 
This gown makes a 


Other sashes are of the same width all around, 
and are made over a Whaleboned bodice of thin lining silk. Sie 
| pler sashes of narrower ribbon encircle the waist as a smooth 
straight belt, then lap behind, return to curve low in front below 


the waist line, and are tied there with long ends and loops. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE FICHUS. 


The Marie Antoinette fichu grows in favor as a draping for the 
bodices of house dresses, and is made of silk muslin, of mull, net, 
lace, or crape, The models copied literally from the kerchief wort 
by the unhappy French Queen are made to lap on the bust and tie 
behind with hanging ends. There are other patterns that are high 
across the shoulders and are tied low in front, with short or long 
trimmed points hanging below the waist. 


rose shade nearly covered with the cording. 
soft glow of color for the house, while a gray camel’s-hair with 


white pipings and egg-shaped silver buttons is more apt to be 
used in the street. The skirt front and sides of pale gray wool 
are laid in five great folds from belt to foot, and each fold is edged 
with a wide piping of white cloth; silver buttons in clusters of 
The back of the skirt bas a 


edges. Colored silk muslin fichus, made of the material used for 
evening dresses, have insertions of white net and lace edges, as a 
pink silk muslin dress with low corsage and draped skirt trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace has a high fichu of the silk muslin with 
two insertions and a ruffle of the lace; this ties in front, and the 
ends fall nearly to the foot. Low fichus are also on low waists, 
following the outline of the round neck, edging it in folds, then 
lapping on the bust, extending along the sides at the waist line, 
thence hanging behind. These are prettily made of the tulle, 
crape, net, or China silk of youthful evening toilettes, and are 
finished with a finely crimped pleating of the material. Black 
Chantilly or point d’esprit net fichus are worn with black dresses, 
and also with colored silks that are trimmed with black, rose pink, 
green, or yellow. The trow-trow nets, with ribbons or gilt: braid 
drawn through them, form pretty insertions and frills for net fichus. 
For information received thanks are due Messrs. ARNOLD, Con- 
sraBLe, & Co.; James McCreery & Co.: Lonp & TayLor; and 
; f REDFERN. 
sage, showing a silk facing or one of moiré. If she prefer suggest- 
ions of the Empire style she should use instead of revers a band of 
very narrow cording, embroidery, or galloon, not more than an inch 
wide, as an edge to the jacket front of the waist, and perhaps on 
each edge of the wide Empire girdle which crosses the vest. 
Very narrow bands—not wide borders—are in keeping with Em- 
pire designs, and even the insertions that extend around the full 
Empire skirt are most effective when in narrow rows not over two 
inches wide, and three is a good number for such bands of trim- 
ming. The French modistes speak of the return to the hem instead 
of borders for the foot of skirts—a suitable finish for thin fabrics 
because it is neat and simple; from four to six inches is the width 
of hems that have inserticas or tucks above them. Narrow tucks 
very close together in clusters are on the skirts of young ladies’ 
delaine dresses, and sometimes edge their wing draperies, 


four are placed next to these folds. 
new wing-like drapery, made of a breadth of the wool closely 
pleated down the middle, then falling in a jabot on each side, the | 
folds of the jabot being faced with white cloth. The jacket- 
basque opens over a broad vest that laps far to the left side of 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


the waist, and has buttons in clusters like those on the skirt, 
white cloth pipings trim the vest, collar, and cuffs, and a full jabot 
of Fedora lace is placed high on the front just below the throat. 
DRESS-MAKERS. 


HINTS TO HOME 


The home dress-mnaker will see from the descriptions just given 
that she need not limit herself to the long redingotes of the Diree- 
toire styles. If she has wearied of the Directoire revers now so 
much used she can dispense with them altogether, or she can fash- 
ion them into a little folded jabot to decorate each side of the cor 





PERSONAL. 

Mr. ANDREW CaRNEGIE has given some very entertaining talks, 
with photographic illustrations, concerning his recent coaching 
trip in Scotland. The photographs, which were made by Mrs. 
Carnegie, were thrown up to life size on the canvas arranged in 
the Carnegie drawing-room, and gave a most admirable idea of 
the trip. In the course of his talk Mr. Carnegie paid a high com- 
pliment to the faithfulness and efficiency of his wife’s maid Mary. 
He saia he felt as though she owned all the inns of Scotland, for 
whenever they arrived Mary stood at the door, between the land- 
lord and landlady, smiling them welcume, and as the coach rolled 
away she stood on the porch waving farewell. The coaching 
party left everything behind them for Mary to pack, and when 





| 


} 


they arrived in the next town Mary was there ahead of them, with 
everything unpacked and in readiness 
while they went by the old-fashioned coach 

—The late Horatio G. Onderdonk, a brother of Bishop Ondet 
donk, left between two and three million dollars to his he irs, but 
in a very curiously planned will. Any one of 
not live up to the moral standard laid down 
his share of the estate. 


She travelled by train, 


the heirs who 
ry the 
The immoderate use of tobacco and spit 
its is forbidden, and to have breakfasted and be 
hess by nine o'clock every Inorning in 


does 


will forfeits 


ready for busi 
the week, « xcept Sunday, 
is among the rules to be complied with, t 
judge whether the heirs do their duty. 
—Mr. W. T. Walters, of the the 
* vase, recently sent $10,000 to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art to defray the expenses of keeping that institution 
opel on Sundays. 


The executors are 


Baltimore, owner of famous 


ity peach-blow’ 


The cheek was returned to him, as the 


divee 

tors are opposed to the Sunday opening 
—Dr. Hans von Biilow’s visit to this country will last five weeks, 
and includes sixteen concerts. For these he receives 810,000 cash 


and his expetlises The management Was assured the ¢ Xpense ol 
the venture by subscriptions made long in advance of his 
—Mrs. M. Porter, the post trader at Fort Huachuea, 


when off duty wears velvet gowns and diamonds 


coulby 
Arizona, 
She is a tho 
ough business woman, and has done so well with her store that 
she has built herself a handsome house with a fountain playing in 
the front yard Mrs. Porter is about forty years of age 
her hair combed up high above her fore 
us the Pompadow 

—Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer has been elected President of that fa- 
mous woman's club, Sorusis. Mrs. Clymer is the widow of Heister 
Clymer, of Pennsylvania, and a Linda Dietz, the aetress 
Mrs Clymer has also been on the stage, but she is better known 


sand wears 


iead in the style 


KLOWL 


sister of 


by her published verses than by her acting. Mrs. J.D. Croly (Jet 
nie June) was the first President of Sorosis, and held that office 
longer than any of her successors. Sorosis, by-the-way, celebrated 
its twenty-first birthday on March 18tl 

—Dr. Seward Webb, with a party of friends, has started on a 


railway pleasure trip which will cover eighteen thousand m 
There will be a train of four drawing-room cars for the exclusive 
use of the party. One of these cars will be devoted to 
dren, and is known as the nursery cat All the cars are 
riously fitted up, and are models of convenience. Kitchen, win 
closet, bath-room—tlhe last fed from a tank holding 500 gallons 
of hot water—are a few of the luxuries of this small but unique 
railway train 


tue cli 


Mux 


—People who knew him or lived in his neighborhood are hever 
tired of talking of the late “ Uncle Ben’ Richardson, of Harlem 
“Uncle Ben” lived like a left 
$3,000,000 behind him d 


send- 


miser in many respects, yet he 
His passion was for historic relics a 
He made the 


ing out groceries for the hungry ’forty-niners to buy, and he in 





anything second-hand. bulk of his fortune by 
vested his receipts in property that proved to be very valuable, as 
it was his Harlem *Unele Ben” 
had an announcement printed and hung up in a conspicuous place 


mostly water-fronts. In house 
which stated that the women about his house were there only in 
the capacity of servants or house-keepers, and that they had 
claim upon his estate. It is said that one 
to light all the lamps in his house with one match 





of his economies was 
lo awecollle- 
plish this object proved him a singularly active old man 

—Six American ladies were presented to the Queen at her last 
Drawing-room. Among these were Mrs. Chamberlain, née Endi 
cott (who, contrary to custom on these occasions, wore a high- 
necked dress), Mrs. George B. McClellan and Miss McClellan, and 
Mrs. Bradley Martin, who wore a pink dress trimmed with old lace 
and ostrich feathers. 

—Senator Palmer’s house in Washington was designed by Mrs. 
Paimer; that is, she gave her ideas to the architect, who carried 
her direction It without saying that a 
house planned by a woman would be a model of 


them out under 


CON VeENnIChet 


| The most striking feature of Mrs. Palmer's plan is the kitchen at 


the top of the house, 
—Mrs 


newspaper gossip about her eccentricity and other matters of a 


Frances Hodgson Burnett has been so annoved by the 
purely personal nature that she has felt obliged to come to her 
a letter of protest According to this letter, Mrs 
Burnett has been cruelly maligned, and all for 


own rescue ih 
ho apparent put 
pose, for she is not in polities herseil, nor is her husband an aspit 
ant lor politic al position 


—Alexandre Dumas’s study is not a repository for objets dar 


The most conspicuous thing in it is a large table littered with 
paper, ink, and goose-quills. Here Dumas works, but he keeps 
his brie-a-brae in other rooms. Mark Twain also has his work 
room free from distractions in the form of decorative art He 
used to write in a barren room over his stable, | now he does 





he most of his writing in a summer-house built of glass 


the manner of a pilot-house, and his only distractions are those 
offered by nature and the dinner-bel 


, at Whose warn 





lays down his stylographie pen and knocks off work for tl 
The London ow is in Kensingtot 
house is built of light-colored brick, and 


home of Jean Inge 


Is Surrounded DV a pretty 


garden, in which flowers are kept blooming even in the winte 

Inside the house there are more flowers in pots and in vases 
Miss Ingelow is so fond of flowers that she writes oftener in her 
conservatory than anywhere else All her writing is done before 


White mull fichus | gas-light, or rather before night, for London fogs render gas-light 
doubled over the shoulders have a frill of Empire lace on the | often necessary at very early hours in the day 


—The late James Flood, of California, is said to have 
$5,000,000 on his San Francisco home. 


spent 
The bronze fence about 


the grounds cost $60,000, and the bronze gates is much 


almost 
more. He had agents scouring Europe for costly articles, furni 


ture, bric-d-brac, and pictures, for the adornmene of 
Mr. Flood was keeping a little lunch-room in San Francisco before 
the bonanza days began. 
-When baby Elisa Macalister Maria Genoveva de Pedroso was 
baptized recently in Washington, Mrs. Cleveland and Miss Riggs, 
of that city, and Mrs. Lathrop, of Philadelphia, were her god 
| mothers, while Mr George W. Childs, of the latter city, was het 
| godfather There were a large number of distinguished guests at 

this notable christening. Sefor de Pedroso, the father of the child, 
| is an attaché of the Spanish legatiou. 


| —Miss Frances E. Willard, President of the Womar 
| 
} 


his palace 








*s Christian 








Union, who has loug been opposed to woman suffrage, has come 
ballot 


This is not because Miss Willard has developed an ambition for 


out now in favor of giving women the privileges of the 


political preferment, but because she thinks that with women at 
the polls the Leluperalice lniterests will be looked after more satis 
factorily. 

—A newspaper correspondent who was permitted to spend an 
hour in Mr. Charlies Dudley Warner’s study at Hartford, and have 
; a look at the manuscript of his new serial for Harper's Maga 





zine, “* A Little Journey in the World,” is enthusiastic over the 
appearance of the “copy.” It is written in the clearest hand, on 
paper of commercial note size, with hardly an erasure from the 


first page to the last. It is written in violet ink, which the author 
prefers on account of its fast-flowing qualities, and as his thoughts 
tlow rapidly he must have his ink keep pace with them. Mr, 
Warner works in his study from ten in the morning until three 
in the afternoon, seldom stopping lous sus to eat the light 
luncheon that is always served him. 
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Fig. 5.—Derramu or Drawn-Work For Cusunion, Fic. 1. 
Fuut Size, 


Breton Jacket. 

Tas jacket-bodice for a spring costume is of chestnut cloth, the 
pen fronts revealing a plastron of écru cloth. Bands of wide and 
narrow metallic galloon and rows and groups of tinted pearl cluster 
buttons are the ornaments. Rows of buttons are set diagonally on the 
open fronts, and on the deep cuffs, to which the sleeves are gathered, 


Spring Toilettes. 


Two different varieties of the Directoire redingote costume are shown 
in the illustration, one adapted for a house dress, the other showing 
its application to a combination of two materials for a street dress. In 
the house dress the redingote is of copper-colored cloth opening on a 
front of cream white cloth. The cream skirt front is ornamented with 
three braided vines extending from the foot half-way up the skirt. 
The vest has a braided stomacher, and crossed folds of white silk 
about the oval throat. Broad angular revers of light cloth are turned 
hack on the bodice, with copper velvet revers rolled over them, and 
the cuffs are similarly arranged. The princesse back breadths of cop- 
per cloth hang in straight folds to the foot of the skirt. 

The redingote in the street costume is of metallic blue serge. The 
shirred front is of the same material, but is separated from the back 
of the redingote by flat pleated sides of white and blue crossbarred 
wool. The crossbarred wool reappears in the open vest, underneath 
which is a plastron of blue repped silk. The revers are of the same 
silk, and the redingote is further ornamented with large buttons and 
mock button-holes. 


Cushion.—Flat Stitch and Drawn-Work. 


Tux cover for the top of this oblong down cushion is a scarf in which 
a band of cream canvas is woven between two bands of shaded silk 
stripes. The canvas band forms the groundwork for the embroidery, 
which is in a geometrical pattern, composed partly of work in flat stitch 
in colored silks, and partly of open drawn-work. The working patterns 
for the embroidery are given in Figs. 2-4: Fig. 2 is the narrow border 
on both sides, Fig. 4 is a section of the squares which occur at intervals, 
and Fig. 3 is the ornament between the squares. They are worked in 
flat stitch with silks of four colors—olive, bronze, terra-cotta, and me- 
tallic blue—with lines and rays of gold thread. A fragment of the 
diagonal open-work bands between the squares is given in Fig. 5. The 
space is marked off, and then checkered with open spaces by drawing 
out groups of three threads of the canvas lengthwise and crosswise, 
with three threads left between, clipping the threads at the edge of 
the space marked off; the edge is secured by close overcasting in 
terra-cotta silk. The loose threads are similarly overcast, except at 
intervals, where there is an open square worked in lace stitch with gold 
thread. The canvas band is underlaid with terra-cotta satin, with 
which also the under side of the cushion is covered. A band of terra- 
cotta plush surrounds the edge, which is finished with thick cord, and 
there are plush rosettes at the corners. 

















Fig. 1.—Cusuion.—F iat Srrrca Empromery aNd Drawy-Work 
[See Figs. 2-5. ] 
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RECEPTION TOILETTES. 


RECEPTION TOILETTES | velvet corsage opens in heart-shape over a fichu plastron of the 














permitted At table her host was on her r geht, and Lady Alice 
gauze, and is bordered by appliqué embroidery. The puffed short | opposite, next to the rector, who was the only invited guest; Er 
WMG. 1.—This graceful gown for receptions has a Directoire | sleeves also open over gathered gauze, and are held by a band of | rington was always expected, and had returned from a distant ean 
redingote of blue-gray watered silk made with princesse back | embroidery. Long white Suéde gloves. A cluster of dark dam- | vassing expedition, for th esent member for West Clayshireé 
breadths and jacket front, opening over a fichu-vest and tablier | ask-roses is on the pink fichu drapery of the corsage. was believed to be on the point of retiring on account of ill health, 
of rose-pink satin. The sides of the redingote are in large pleats and Mr. Errington of Garston Hall intended to offer himself fot 
held by square bows of the silk tipped with silver. The new election to the free and independent. 
fichu-shaped vest is of folds lapped to leave a V opening at the | A C ROOK ED PATH He had had a fatiguing lay, but scares self 
throat, and meeting a pointed belt of folds. The short square- | ° | how much more restful a solitary dinn ai 
cornered jacket has large Incroyable revers of blue-gray velvet, | BY MRS. ALEXANDER. a cigar and some keen-edged article or lu: in 
with collar of the same, and also large cuffs. Large silver buttons | at own comfortable library afterward, than maki: ion 
are on the jacket. Silk fan with birds painted on it. Gvay kid CHAPTER XIV.—1n tHe tous. Colonel Ormonde’s table. However, to slig who had 
shoes and gray silk stockings. promised to be his wife was impossible, s« 0 
Fig. 2.—Demi-trained dress of green faille and pink silk gauze | MVHE drawing and dining rooms at Castleford were at opposite | be agreeable. 
embroidered with gold and silver. The straight front of the skirt is sides of a large square hall, and even in the short transit be- The rector discussed some parish difficulties with his hostess, 
of the faille, draped at top and sides with pleated pink gauze, that | tween them Errington felt instinctively that Miss Liddell shrank | while Colonel Ormonde, though profoundly occupied with his din- 
on the sides represcnting an under-skirt. The back breadths are | from him. The tips merely of her black-gloved fingers rested on | ner, managed to throw an observation from t 
also straight, and are mounted above the edge of the waist. The 


ime to time to his 








his arm, while she kept as far from him as the length of her own | young n 


ithbors. 
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“Rode round by Brinkworth Heath in two 
hours and a half,’ he was saying to Lady Alice, 
when Katherine listened. ‘“ That was fair going. 
I did not think you would have got Mrs, On 
monde to start without an escort.” 

oe We had an escort, Lord Francis Carew and 
Mr. De Burgh came over to luncheon, and they 
rode with us.” 

“Ha, Errington ! 
fair lady's side all unguarded ! 
fellows come and usurp your duties.” 

“Do you think I should wish Lady Alice to 
forego any amusement because I am so unlucky 


you see the result of leav- 


ing this These 


as to be prevented from joining her?” returned 
Errington, in a deep mellow voice. 

Katherine looked across the table to see how 
Lady Alice took the remark, but she was rear- 
ranging some geraniums and a spray of fern in 
her waistband, and did not seem to hear. She 
was a slight colorless girl of nineteen, with regu- 
lar features, an unformed though rather graceful 
figure, and a distinguished air 

Errington caught the expression of his neigh 
bor’s face as she glanced at his fiancée, a sym- 
pathetic smile parting her lips. It was 
that a had struck him 
which was probably due to his odd but strong 
impression that his new acquaintance was both 
startled and displeased at being introduced to 
him—an impression very strange to Errington, as 
he was generally welcomed by all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, and especially of women. 

The ence of Lady Alice did not seem to dis- 
turb her lover; he turned to Katherine and ask- 
ed, “ Were you of the riding party to-day ?” 

“No,” she replied, meeting his eves fully for an 
instant, and then averting her own, while the col- 
*T only arrived 


rarely 


countenance so much, 





or came and went on her cheek ; 
in time for dinner.” 

“Have I ever met this young lady before ?” 
thought Errington, much puzzled. “ Have I ever 
unconsciously offended or annoyed her? I don’t 
think so; yet her face is not quite strange to 
me.’ And he applied himself to his dinner. 

“T faney you have had rather a dull time of it 
in town?” said Colonel Ormonde, leaning back, 
while the servants removed the dishes. 

“No, I was not dull,” replied Katherine, glad 
to turn to him, 
course not in a mood to see many strangers or 
Then I was interested in Mr. 
they are quite as amusing 


“T was very comfortable, and of 


to go anywhere. 
Payne's undertakings ; 
as amusements.” 

“Bertie Payne! 
brother of your doughty chaperon 
ways up to some benevolent ames 
low 

* He is very, very good,” said Katherine, warm 
ly, “and he does so much good ; only the amount 
of evil is overpowering.” 

“Yes,” said Errington; “I am afraid such 
efforts as Payne’s are mere seratching of the 
surface, and will the of the 
evil.” 

“T suspect he is a prey to impostors of every 
description,” said Colonel Ormonde, with a fat 


to be sure; the nephew or 
He 
Quee 


fel 


never touch root 


* He is always worrying for subscriptions 
But I turn a deaf ear to 


Jaugh. 
and God knows what 
him.” 

“T cannot say I do always,” remarked Erring- 
ton. “ While we devise schemes of more scientific 
amelioration, hundreds die of sharp starvation or 
misery long drawn out, Payne is a good fellow, 
and enthusiasts have their uses.” 

‘You are so liberal yourself, Mr. Errington,” 
cried Mrs. Ormonde, “I dare say you are often 
imposed upon in spite of your wisdom.” 


“My wisdom!” repeated Errington, laughing 
“ What an original idea, Mrs. Ormonde! Did you 
ever know I was accused of wisdom ?” he added, 


addressing Lady Alice 

“ Papa says you are very sensible,” she return- 
ed, seriously. 

“Of course,” cried Mrs. Ormonde. “ Why, he 
has written a pamphlet on ‘Our Colonies, and 
something wonderful about the state of Europe— 
didn’t he, Mr. Heywood ?” 

“Yes,” returned the rector. “I suspect our 
future member will be a cabinet minister before 
the world is many years older.” 

Lady Alice looked up with more of pleasure 
and animation than she had yet shown. Erring- 
ton bent his head. 

‘Many thanks for your prophecy ;” and he im- 
mediately turned the conversation to the ever-ge- 
nial topics of hwnting and horses. Then Mrs, Or- 
monde gave the signal of retreat to the drawing- 
room, 

Here Katherine looked in vain for her neph 
ews, 

‘I suppose the boys have gone to bed, 
Ada?” 

“To bed! oh yes, of course. Why, it is more 
than half past eight; it would never do to keep 
them up so late. Would you like to see baby boy 
asleep? he looks quite beautiful.” 

‘Yes, I should, very much,” returned Kather- 
ine, anxious to gratify the mother. 

“Come, then,” cried Mrs. Ormonde, starting up 
with alacrity. As the invitation was general, 
Lady Alice said, in her gentle way, 

“Thank you; I saw the baby yesterday.” 

“She has really very little feeling,” observed 
Mrs. Ormonde, as she went upstairs with her sis 
ter-in-law. “She never notices baby.” 

“Tam afraid I should not notice children much 
if they did not belong to me.” 

“My dear Katherine, you are quite different. 
Of course Lady Alice is sweet and elegant, but 
not clever. lndeed, I cannot see the use of clev- 
erness to women, ‘There is a fine aristocratic air 
about her. After all, there is nothing like high 
birth, Lassure you it is a high compliment her 
being allowed to stay here. Her aunt, Lady Mary 
Vincent, is a very fine lady indeed, and chaper- 
ous Lady Alice. But her father, Lord Melford, 
is a curious, reckless sort of man, always wander- 
ing about—yachting and that kind of thing; he 


is rather in difficulties too. They are glad enough 


| 
| 


| 
| “No; he is quite an Ormonde. 


to send her down here to see something of Er- 
rington, You know Errington is a very good 
match; he has bought a great deal of the Mel- 
ford property, and when old Errington dies he 
will be immensely rich. The poor old man is in 
miserable health; he has not been down here all 
the winter. I believe the wedding is to take place 
in June; we will be invited, of course: you see 
Colonel Ormonde is so highly connected that I 
am in a very different position from what I was 
} accustomed to. And you, dear, you must mar- 
ry some person of rank; there is nothing like 
ii” 

“Yes,” said Katherine, with a sigh, “ every- 
thing is changed.” 
“ Fortunately!” eried the exultant Mrs. Or- 
monde, opening the door of a luxuriously ap- 
pointed nursery. 

“ Here, nurse, I have brought Miss Liddell to 
see Master Ormonde.” 

A middle-aged woman, well dressed, and of 
authoritative aspect, rose from where she sat at 
needle-work, and came forward. 

“T have only just got him to sleep, ma’am,” 
she said, almost in a whisper, “and if he is 
awoke now, I'll not get him off again before mid- 
night.” 

“We'll be very careful, nurse. Is he not a fine 
little fellow, Katherine ?” and she softly turned 
back the bedclothes from the sturdy, chubby 
child, who had a somewhat bull-dog style of coun- 
| tenance and a beautifully fair skin. 
| “How ridiculously like Colonel Ormonde he is!” 
| whispered Katherine. “I do not see any trace 
of you.” 


He is twice as 
big as either Cis or Charlie was at his age.” 

After a few civil comments Katherine suggested 
their visiting the other children. 

“Perhaps it would be wiser not to go,” said 
the mother; “ they will not be so sound asleep as 
baby, and—” 

“ You must indulge me this once, Ada. 
to look at them.” 

“Oh! of course, dear; ring for Eliza, nurse ; 
she will show Miss Liddell the way. I must go 
back ; it would never do to leave Lady Alice so 
long alone.” , 

“Do not apologize,” said Katherine, with a eu- 
rious jealous pang, as she noted Mrs. Ormonde’s 
indifference to the children of her first poor love- 
match. 

A demure flat-faced girl answered the bell, and 


I long 


| led Katherine down passages and up a crooked 


| 


stair to another part of the house. 

Here she was shown into a room sparsely sup- 
plied with old furniture. There was a good fire, 
and a shaded lamp stood on a large table, where 


| a girl sat writing. 
| 


| 
| 
| 


} 
| 


“Here is a lady to see the young gentlemen,” 
said the nurse-maid. The young scribe started 
up, looking confused. 

“Tf it would not disturb them,” said Kather- 
ine, gently, “I should like to see my nephews in 
their sleep.” 

“Oh, Miss Liddell!” exclaimed the governess, 
a younger, commoner-looking person than Kath- 
“This 
is their bedroom,” and she led Katherine through 
a door opposite the fireplace into an inner room 
There in their little beds lay the bovs who were 
all of kith or kin left to Katherine Liddell. 

How lovingly she hent over and gazed at 
them! 

Cecil had grown much. He looked sunburnt 
and healthy. One arm was thrown up behind 
his head, the other stretched straight and stiff 
beside him, ending in a closely clinched little 
brown fist. His lips, slightly apart, emitted the 
softly drawn regular breath of profound slumber, 
and the smile which some pleasant thought had 
conjured up before he closed his eves still lin- 
gered round his mouth. Katherine longed to kiss 
him, but feared to break his profound and restful 
slumbers, She passed to Charlie. His attitude 
was quite different. He had thrown the clothes 
from his chest, and his pinky white throat was 
bare; one little hand lay open on the page of a 
picture-book at which he had been looking when 
sleep overtook him; the other was under his soft 
round cheek; his sweet and still baby face was 
grave if not sad. He looked like a little angel 
who had brought a message to earth, and was 
grieved and wearied by the sin and sorrow here 
Katherine’s heart swelled with tenderest 
love as she gazed upon him, and unconsciously 
she bent closer till her lips touched his brow. 
Then a little hand stole into hers, and without 
moving, as though he had expected her, he opened 
his eyes and whispered, ‘* Will you come and kiss 
me every night, as grannie did ?” 

; “JT will, my darling, every night.” 
| “Will and 
again?” 

* Never, Charlie! 
of us in this life.” 


erine had chosen before she left England 


below. 


grannie never come kiss me 


She will never come to either 
A big tear fell on the boy’s 
forehead 


“ Don’t ery, auntie; she loves us all the same.” 





And he kissed the fair cheek which now lay 
against his own as his aunt knelt beside his 
bed 


“Go to sleep, dear love ; 
take me to see your garden and the pony.” 

‘You will be sure to come ?” 

Te: quite sure,” 

In a few minutes the clasp of the warm little 
hand relaxed, and Katherine gently disengaged 
herself. 

“The boys are no longer first in their mother’s 
heart,” thought Katherine, as she returned to the 
drawing-room. ‘“ Were they ever first? They 
are—-they might become all the world to me. 
They might fill my life and give it a fresh aspect. 
The new ties at which Mr. Newton hinted can 
never exist for me. Could I accept any honor- 
| able man and live with a perpetual secret between 
Could I ever confess ? No. My most hope- 
| ful scheme is to be a mother to these children. 
| And oh! I do want to be happy, to feel the joy 


to-morrow you shall 





us? 
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in life that used to lift up my spirit in the old 
days when we were struggling with poverty! I 
will throw off this load of self-contempt. I have 
not really injured any one.” 

In the drawing-room Colonel Ormonde was 
seated beside Lady Alice, making conversation to 
the best of his ability. She looked serenely con- 
tent, and held a piece of crochet, the kind of 
fancy-work which occupied the young ladies in 
the “sixties.” The rector and Mr. Errington 
were in deep conversation on the hearth-rug, and 
Mrs. Ormonde was reading the paper. 

“So you have been visiting the nursery ?” said 
the Colonel, rising and offering Katherine a chair. 
“Your first introduction to our young man, I 
suppose ?” 

“Yes. What a great boy he is!—the picture 
of health !” 

“Ay, he is a Trojan,” complacently. 
other little fellows are looking well, eh ?”’ 

“ Very well indeed. Cis is wonderfully grown ; 
but Charlie is much what he was.” 

“He'll overtake his brother, though, before 
long,” said Colonel Ormonde, encouragingly, as 
he rang and ordered the card-table to be set. 

“You play whist, I suppose? We want a 
fourth.” 

“Tam quite ignorant of that fascinating game,” 
returned Katherine, “ and very sorry to be so use- 
less.” 

“It is lamentable ignorance! Lady Alice, will 
No?—then we must 


“The 


you take compassion on us ? 
have Errington.” 

Errington did not seem at all reluctant, and 
the two young ladies were left to entertain each 
other. 

Katherine, who had gone to the other end of 
the room to look at some water-color drawings, 
came back and sat down beside her. Lady Alice 
looked amiable, but did not speak, and Katherine 
felt greatly at a loss what to say. 

“What very fine work!” she said at length, 
watching the small weak-looking hands so stead- 
ily employed. 

“Yes, it is a very difficult pattern. My aunt, 
Lady Mary, never could manage it, and she does 
a great deal of crochet, and is very clever.” 

“It seems most complicated. I am sure I could 
never do it.” 

“Do you crochet much ?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Then,” with some appearance of interest, 
“what do you do?” 

“Oh! various things; but I am afraid I am 
not industrious. I would rather mend my clothes 
than do faney-work.” 

“Mend your clothes!” 
unfeigned amazement. 

“Yes. I assure you there is great pleasure in 
a symmetrical pateh.” 

‘** But does not your maid do that ?” 

“Now that I have one, she does. However, you 
must show me how to crochet, if you will be so 


repeated Lady Alice, in 


kind; my only approach to fancy-work is knit- 
ting. Ican knit stockings. Isn’t that an achieve- 


ment ?” 

“ But is it not tiresome 2?” 

“Oh! Tecan knit like the Germans, and talk or 
read,” 

“Ts it possible?” A long pause. 

“Mrs, Ormonde says you are very learned and 
studious,” said Lady Alice, languidly 

“How cruel of her to malign me!” returned 
Katherine, laughing. “Learned I certainly am 
not; but I am fond of indiscriminate reading, 
though not studious.” 

“T like a nice novel, with dreadful people in it, 
like Miss St. Maur’s. Have read any of 
hers ?” 

“7 don’t think so. I do not know the name.” 

“The St. Maurs are Devonshire people—a very 
old country family, I believe. Still, when she 
writes about the season in London, I don’t think 
it is very like.” Another pause. 

“ You have been in Italy, I think, Lady Alice ?” 
recommenced Katherine. 

“Oh often, Papa is always cruising 
about, you know, and we stop at places, But I 
have never been in Rome.” 

“Yachting must be delightful.” 

“T do not like it; Iam always ill. 
tock me to Florence for a winter.” 

‘Then you enjoyed that, I dare say,” said Kath- 
erine. 

“T got tired of it. Ido not care for living 
abroad; there is nothing to do but to go to pie 
ture-galleries and theatres.” 

“Well, that is a good deal,” returned Kather- 
ine, smiling. “Where do you like to live, Lady 
Alice ?” 

“Oh, in the country. I am almost sorry Mr. 
Errington has a house in town. Iam so fond of 
a garden, and riding on quiet roads! Iam afraid 
to ride in London. The country is so peaceful! 
no one is in a hurry.” 

“What a happy, tranquil life she will lead un- 
der the wgis of such a man as Mr. Errington !” 
thought Katherine. 

“Do you play or sing’ asked Lady Alice, for 
once taking the initiative. 

“ Yes, in a very amateur fashion.” 

“Then,” with more animation, “ perhaps you 
would play my accompaniments for me; I always 
like to stand when I sing. Mrs. Ormonde says 
she forgets her music. Is it not odd?” 

“Well, people in India do as little as possible. 


you 





yes, 


Aunt Mary 


I shall be very pleased to play for you. Shall 
we practise to-morrow ?” 
“Oh yes: immediately after breakfast. There 


” 


is really nothing to do here. 

“Immediately after breakfast I am going out 
with the boys—Mrs, Ormonde’s boys. Have you 
seen them? But we shall have plenty of time 
before luncheon.” 

“ Are you fond of children 2” slowly, while her 
busy needle paused and she undid a stitch or 
two. 

“Tam fond of these children; I do not know 
much about any other.” 


” 





| 





“ Beverley’s children (my eldest brother’s) are 
very troublesome; they annoy me very much.” 
Silence while she took up her stitches again. 
“The worst of this pattern is that if you talk you 
are sure to go wrong.” 

“Then I will find a book and not disturb you,” 
said Katherine, good-humoredly. She felt kind- 
ly and indulgent toward this gentle helpless crea- 
turé, who seemed so many years younger than her- 
self, though barely two, in fact. That she was 
Errington’s fiancée gave her a curious interest in 
Katherine’s eyes, She would willingly have done 
him all possible good; she was strangely attract- 
ed to the man she had cheated. There was a 
simple natural dignity about him that pleased her 
imagination, yet she almost dreaded to speak to 
him, lest the very tones of her voice, the encoun- 
ter of their eyes, should betray her, 

At last Errington, looking at his watch, de- 
clared that as the rubber was over, he must say 
good-night. 

“What, are you not staying here to-night ?” 
said Colonel Ormonde. 

“No; I have a good deal of letter-writing to 
get through to-morrow, so did not accept Mrs, 
Ormonde’s kind invitation.” 

“ You'll have a deuced cold drive. Come over 
on Thursday, will you? Old Wray, the banker, 
is to dine here, and one or two Monkton worthies. 
Stay till Tuesday or Wednesday. The next meets 
are Friday and Monday, on this side of the 
county. There will not be many more this sea- 
son.” 

“Thank you; I shall be very happy.” He 
crossed to where Lady Alice still sat placidly at 
work, and made his adieux in a low tone, hold- 
ing her hand for a moment longer than mere 
acquaintanceship warranted, and having ex- 
changed good-nights, left the room, followed by 
his host. 

There was a good fire in Katherine’s bedroom, 
and having declined the assistance of Mrs. Or- 
monde’s maid, she put on her dressing-gown and 
sat down beside it to think. She was still quiv- 
ering with the nervous excitement she had striven 
so hard and so successfully to conceal. 

When Mrs. Ormonde had given her rapid ex- 
planation of who Errington was, and without a 
pause presented him, Katherine felt as if she 
must drop at his feet. Indeed, she would have 
been thankful if a inereiful insensibility had 
made her impervious to his questioning eyes. She 
well knew who he was. 

He was the real owner of the property she now 
The will she had suppressed be- 
queathed all John Liddell’s real and personal 
property to Miles Errington, only son of his old 
friend Arthur Errington, of Calton Buildings, 
London, E. C., and Caleutta. She, the robber, 
stood in the presence of the robbed. Did he 
know by intuition that she was guilty? How 
grave and questioning his eves were! Why did 
he look at her like that? How he would despise 
her and forbid his affianced wife to be outraged 
by her presence if he knew! 

He looked like a high-minded gentleman. If 
he seemed almost sternly grave, his smile was 
kind and frank, and she had made herself un 
worthy to associate with such men as he. 

But he was rich. He did not need the money 
she wanted so sorely. What of that? Did his 
abundance alter the everlasting conditions of 
right and wrong? Perhaps if she had not at- 
tempted to play Providence for the sake of her 
family, and let things follow their natural course, 
Mr. Errington might have spared a few crumbs 
from his rich table—a reasonable dole—to patch 
up the ragged edges of their frayed fortunes. 
Then she would not be thus oppressed with the 
sense of shame, this weight of riches she shrank 
from using. She had murdered her own hap- 
piness; she had killed her own youth. Never 
again could she know the joyousness of light- 
hearted girlhood, while nothing the world might 
give her could atone for the terrible trespass which 
had broken the harmony of her moral nature by 
the perpetual sense of unatoned wrong-doing. 
How she wished she had never come to Castle- 
ford! True, her seeing Mr. Errington did not 
make her guilt a shade darker, but oh, how much 
more keenly she felt it under his eyes! And 
now she could not rush away. She must avoid 
all eccentricities lest they might possibly arouse 
suspicion. Suspicion? What was there to sus- 
pect? Noone would dream of suspicion. Then 
that will! Shé would try and nerve herself to 
destroy it, thougl: it seemed sacrilege to do so. 
Whatever she did, however, she must think of 
Cis and Charlie. Having committed such an act, 
her only course was to bear the consequences, and 
do her duty by the innocent children, whose fate 
would be eruel enough should she indulge in any 
weak repentance or seek relief in confession. 
She had burdened herself with a disgraceful se- 
cret, and she must bear it her life long. It gave 
her infinite pain to face Miles Errington, yet while 
at one moment she longed to fly from him, the 
next she felt an extraordinary desire to hear him 
speak, to learn the prevailing tone of his mind, 
to know his opinions. There was an earnestness 
in his look and manner that appealed to her sym- 
pathies. He was a just, upright gentleman. What 
would he think of the dastardly deed by which 
she had robbed him % 

“T must not think of it. I must try and for- 
get I ever did it, and be as good and true as I 
can in all else. And the will! I must destroy it. 
I am sure my poor old uncle meant to do away 
with it. Perhaps if it were clean gone I might 
feel more at rest. How strange it is that instead 
of growing accustomed to the contemplation of 
my own dishonesty I become more keenly alive 
to the shame of my act as time rolls on! Per 
haps if 1 am brave and resolute I may conquer 
the scorpion stings of self-reproach. How dear 
those two sweet peaceful years have cost me! 
Would I undo it all to save myself these pangs ? 
No. Then I suppose to bear is to conquer one’s 
fate.” 


possessed, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


CROSS PURPOSES. 


Tne first ten days at Castleford would have 
been dull indeed to Katherine but for the society 
of Cis and Charlie in the mornings, and the inter- 
est she took in watching Errington (who.was of 
course a frequent visitor) in the evenings. 

Though she avoided conversing with him as 
much as possible, he was a constant study to her, 
He was different from all the men she had pre- 
viously met. She often wondered if anything 
could disturb him or hurry him, Had he ever 
climbed trees and torn his clothes, or thrashed 
an adversary ? Had he any weaknesses, or vivid 
joys, or passionate longings? Yet he did not 
seem a prig. His manner, though dignified, was 
easy and natural; his eyes, though steady and 
penetrating, were kindly; his bearing had the re- 
pose of strength. It was too awful to contem- 
plate what his estimate of herself would be if he 
knew; but then he must never know! 

As it was, he seemed inclined to be friendly and 
communicative, pleased when he met her stroll- 
ing in the garden with Lady Alice, and gratified 
to find that 


songs, 


his fiancée’s 
Indeed he said he had never heard Lady 
Alice sing so well as when Miss Liddell played 
for her. 

Apart from the boys and Errington, Katherine 
The 


aimless lingering over useless faney-work or sec- 


she could accompany 


found time hang very heavily on her hands 


ond-rate novels, the discussion of such gossip as 
their cor respondence supplied, by means of which 
Mrs. Ormonde and Lady Alice got through the day, 
were infinitely wearisome to her. 


Miles Errington was one of those happy indi- 
viduals said to be born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth. The only son of a wealthy father, who, 
though enriched by trade, had come of an old Bor- 
der race, he had had the best education money 
could procure. Mere fortunate still in the en- 
dowments of nature, he was well formed, strong, 
active, and blessed with perfect health ; while men- 
tally he was intelligent and reflective, thoughtful 
rather than brilliant, and by temperament. pro- 
foundly calm. 
committed extravagance 








He had never got into set ipes or 
He was the despair of 
managing mammas and fascinating young mat 
ried women ; yet he was not unpopular with either 
sex. Men respected his strong, steady charac 
ter, his high standard, his sound judgment i 


1 
matters affecting the stable and the race-course ; 
women were attracted by his obligingness and 
Still he of 
whom few became intimate, and none dared take 
a liberty. his fortunate surround- 
ings and strong tranquil nature from difficulties 
or temptations, he could hardly understand the 


V 


generosity. was the sort man with 


Preserved by 


passionate outbreaks of weaker and more fiery 
men 

His greatest physical pleasure was an exciting 
run with the hounds; his deepest interest cen 
though never indulging in senti 
Whether 
could be moved by more personal feelings re 
At present the sources of 
tenderer affection, if they existed, lay so deep be 
low the strata of reason and common-sense that 


tred in polities ; 


ment, he was an earnest patriot, he 


mained to be proved. 


only some artesian process could pierce to the 
imprisoned springs and set the “water of life’ 
free, perhaps to bound, geyser-like, into the outer 
air 

Having travelled by sea and land, and looked 
into the social and political condition of many 
countries, having mixed much with men and wo 
men at home and abroad, Errington thought it 


time to take his place in the great commonwealth 
—to marry, and to try for a seat in the House of 
Commons. He therefore selected Lady Aiice Mor- 
daunt. She was rather pretty, graceful, gentle, 
and quite at his service. He really liked her in 
a sort of fatherly way; he looked forward with 
quiet pleasure to making her very happy, and 
did not doubt she would in his hands mature 
into a sufficient companion for though Errington 
was not naturally a selfish man, bis life and train 
ing disposed him to look on those connected with 
him as on the whole created for him. 

He had been absent for two or three davs, hav- 
ing gone up to town to visit his father, who had 
been somewhat seriously unwell, and as he rode 
toward Castleford he gave more thought than 
usual to his voung fiancée. In truth, a visit to 
Colonel Ormonde was a great bore to him. He 
had nothing in common with the Colonel, whose 
pig-headed conservatism jarred on Errington’s 
broader views, while his stories and reminiscen- 
ces were exceedingly uninteresting, and some- 
times worse. Mrs. Ormonde’s small coquetries, 
her airs and graces, were equally unattraetive to 
him. Still it was well to have Lady Alice at Cas- 
tleford, within easy reach, while there was so 
much to occupy his time and attention in the 
country. 
he would hasten his marriage, and perhaps get 
the honey-moon over in time to take his seat 
while there was still a month or two of the ses- 
sion unexpired. 

From Lady Alice it was an easy transition of 
thought to the new guest at Castleford. Where 
had he seen her face? and with what was he 
associated in her mind ? ; 
that he was quite sure. 


As soon as he was sure of his election 


Nothing agreeable; of 
The vivid blush and in- 
describable shrinking he had noticed more than 
once (and Errington, like most quiet men, was a 
observer) Miss 
Liddell was far from shy; she was well-bred and 
evidently accustomed to society; her avoidance 
had therefore made the more impression. His 
experience of life had hitherto been exceedingly 
unemotional, and Katherine’s unexpected betrayal 
of feeling puzzled him not a little. 

At this point in his reflections he had reached 
that part of the road where it dipped into a hol- 
low, on one side of which the Melford woods be- 
gan. A steep bank rose on the right, thickly 
studded with beech and oak trees, still leafless, 


close seemed unaccountable. 


| 





| 
| 





but the scanty, yellowish grass which grew be- 
neath them was tufted with primroses and 
violets. 

As Errington came round a bend in the little 
valley the sound of shrill, childish laughter came 
pleasantly to his ear, and the next minute brought 
him in sight of a lady in mourning whom he ree 
ognized immediately, and two little boys, who 
were high up the bank, busily engaged filling a 
basket with sweet spring blossoms. 

Errington paused, dismounted, and raising his 
hat, approached her. 

“T did not expeet to meet you so far afield 
he said. “You are not afraid of a long walk.” 

“My nephews have led me on from flower to 
flower,” she returned, again coloring brightly, but 


“Now I think it 








not shrinking from his eyes. 
is time to go home.” 

“It is not late,” he returned. 
one at Castleford ?” 

“Quite well. Lady Alice has lost her cold, 
and regained her voice— singing this 
” said Katherine, smiling as if she knew 
the real drift of his question. 

‘I am glad to hear it,” he returned, soberly. 

Errington and Lady Alice did not write to each 
other every day. 

“ Auntie,” cried Cis, “the basket is quite full. 
If you open your sunshade and hold it upside- 
down, I can fill that too.’ 

“No, dear; you have quite enough. 
go back now.” 

“Oh, not yet, please The little fellow came 
tumbling down the bank, followed by Charlie, 
who immediately caught his aunt’s hand and re- 
peated, ‘“ Not vet, auntie!” 

“These are Mrs. Ormonde’s boys, I suppose 9” 
said Errington. 

“Yes; have vou never seen them before 

si Never. And have you not had enough climb- 
ing ?”’ he added, good-humoredly, to Charlie. 

oN », not half “There's 
such a bunch of violets just under that biggest 
beech-tree, nearly up at the top! Do let 
gather them— just those; do—do—do !” 

“Very well; do not go too fast, or you will 
break your 

3oth bovs started off, leaving their basket at 
Katherine’s feet 

“T remember now,” 


“ How is every 


she was 


morning, 


We must 


9” 








enough !”’ eried Cis. 


me 


neck,” 


said Errington, looking at 
It 
years ago, at Hyde Park corner, 
elder had 


her, “where I saw you before was two- 


nearly three 
when that 
being run over.” 


boy a narrow escape from 


“ Were you there ?”’ she exclaimed, so evident- 
ly surprised that Errington saw the impulse was 


genuine, “I recollect Mr. Payne and Colonel 
Ormonde; but I did not see you.” 
“Then where Aave you met me ?” was at his 


lips, but he did not utter the words, 
“Well, Payne was of real service; 

thing. The little fellow had a close shave.” 
‘“*He had indeed,” said 


fully, with downcast eyes ; 


I did no- 


Katherine, thought- 
then, suddenly raising 
them to his, she said, as if to herself, “ And you 
were there too! How strange it all is!” } 

“T see nothing so strange in it, Miss Liddell,” 
smiling good-humoredly. ‘“ Have you any super 
stition on the subject ?” 

“No; Lam not superstitious ; vet it was curi- 
ous—I mean, to meet by aecident on that day 
She stopped. “And now I am 
connected with Colonel Ormonde, living with Mr. 
Payne’s sister, and—and talking here with—yow.” 


just before—” 


“These coincidences occur perpetually when 
people move in the same set,” returned Erring- 
ton, feeling absurdly curious, and vet not know- 
ing how to at the train of 
association which underlay her 
evidently unstudied and impulsive. 

“T suppose so, And, you know—Mr. Payne,” 
Katherine continued, quickly—“ how good he is! 
He lives completely for others.” 

“ Yes, I believe him to be thoroughly, honestly 
good. How hard he toils, and with what a piti- 
ful result !”’ 

“T wish he would Why does he stand 
there making conversation ?” thought Katherine, 
while she said aloud: “I don’t that. If 
every one helped two or three poor creatures 
whom they knew, we should not have all this 
poverty and suffering, which are distracting to 
think about.” 

“JT doubt it; it would be more likely to pau- 
perize the whole nation.” 

Here Charlie and Cis, with earth-stained knees 
and hands—the latter full of violets—reluctantly 
descended. Adding these to the basket already 
overflowing, they had a short wrangle as to who 
should carry it, and then Katherine turned her 
steps homeward, Errington passed the bridle 
over his arm, and, to her great annoyance, walked 
beside he r. 

“Are you, then, disposed to give yourself to 
faith and to good works ®”’ 

“T do not know. I should like to help those 
who want, but I fear I am too fond of pleasure 
to sacrifice myself—at least I was, and I suppose 
the love will return. Of course it is easy to give 
money; it is hard to give one’s self.” ; 

“You seem very philosophic for so young a 
lady.” 

“T am not young,” said Katherine, sadly; “I 
am years older than Lady Alice.” 

“How manvy—one or two ?” asked Errington, 
in his kind, fatherly, somewhat superior tone, 
which rather irritated her, 

“The years / mean are not to be measured by 
the ordinary standard ; even you must know that 
some years last longer—no, that is not the ex 
pression—press heavier than others,” 

“Even 1? Do you think I am specially mat- 
ter-of-fact 2?” 

“T have no right to think you anything, for I 
do not know you; but you give me that impres- 
sion.” 

“T dare say Tam; nor dol see why I should 
object to be so considered.” 

Here Cecil, who got tired of a conversation 


get recollection or 


words—words 


ro, 


” 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


from which he could gather nothing, put in his | 
oar: “ Are you Mr. Errington 2” 

“Tam. How do you know my name?” 

“T saw you going out with the Colonel to the 
meet—oh, a long while ago! And Miss Richards 
and nurse were talking about you.” 

“They said you had a real St. Bernard dog— 
one that gets the people out of the snow,” cried 
Charlie. ‘“ Will you let him come here? I want 
to see him.” 

“You had better come and pay him a visit.” 

“ Oh yes, thank you!” exclaimed Cis. “ Auntie 
will take us, perhaps. Auntie will take us to the 
sea-side, and then we shall bathe, and go in boats, 
and learn to row.” 

“ Cis, run with me to that big tree at the foot 
of the hill. Auntie will carry the basket,” cried 
Charlie, and the next moment they were off. 








“ Fine little fellows,” said Errington. ‘T like | 
children.” | 
“Tam going to ask Mrs. Ormonde to lend | 
them to me for a few months, for they are all I 
have of kith or kin.” | 
(Continued on page 237, Supplement.) | 
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Designs from the Royal School of Art 
Needle- Work. 


See illustrations on double page, Supplement 


( N the double page of the accompanying Supple- 

ment we give a number of illustrations of novel- 
ties supplied by the never-failing invention of the 
South Kensington School of Art Needie-Work. 

Fig. 1 is a sketch of a piano mat of dark red serge 
It has a very effective design worked with course crew- 
el in solid chain stitch, the leaves in green, and the 
flowers— which being worked round and round in 
chain stitch have a raised appearance—in cream-color, 
with a centre of blue in French knots. 

A very handsome screen is shown in Fig. 2, of which 
the ground is brown velveteen of a warm tone. The 
design of bulrushes, lotus or Nile lily, and scar! ibis 
ix coarsely worked in solid crewel. It is most effective 
in coloring, and the design is well worked out. TI 
water is indicated by bine lines, It is mounted in a | 
plain framework of black wood. 

The mantle valance, Fig. 3, is embroidered on pale 
bronze green velveteen, which makes an admirable 
ground for the scroll of pale pink poppies forming the 
design. It is worked solidly in skilfully 
shaded in natural colors, the leaves being worked in 
several shades of olive green; the border lines are ¢ 
of olive green, having little dots of pale pink in 
stitch. It is trimmed with a fringe of green silk cord. 
A working pattern in full size of the design is given in 
Fig. 20. 

Fig. 4 is a wall-pocket for a feather furniture whisk. 
It is decorated with a spray of embroidery in terra- 
cotta silk on the olive satin of the cover, and finished 
with a handle and bows of terra-cotta and olive rib- 
bons. <A pattern of this case was given in Bazar No. 
44, Vol. XXI. 

Fig. 5 represents one of the many popular and con- 
venient fan wall-pockets ; the fan is covered with soft 
fluted silk, over which a corner of plush or satin, em- 
broidered with some effective little spray, is placed ; the 
handle is finished off with a bow ot ribbon 

Linen of all kinds makes an excellent ground for em- 
broidery, and its strong, evenly woven texture renders 
it the most satisfactory material to work in the hand. 
Most of the crewel embroidery of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was worked on linen, and the number of speci- 
mens yet to be found in a state of perfect preservation 
is sufficient proof of its durability. 

The manufacture of embroidery thread has of late 
been brought to great perfection, and the “ flourishing 
thread” in all manner of delicate colors with which 
the following articles are worked bas the glossy ap- 
pearance of silk 

Fig. 6 is a toilette mat of cream-colored linen, em- 
broidered in three shades of biue, the leaves, worked 
in solid feather stitch, are of pale blue, and the ribbon 
knots, outlined with dark blue, are filled up with the 
middle shade. These mats and many other novelties 
worked in thread which are now being exhibited at the 

toyal School of Art Needle-Work have hem-stitched 
borders—quite a new idea—which gives a very pretty 
and neat appearance. 

Fig. 7 is alinen night-dress sachet of the new “ crack- 
er’ shape. It has a quaint design, which gives scope 
for a great number of ingenious and beautifully exe- 
cuted ornamental stitches with which the flower and 
leaf forms are filled up. Very delicate shades of blue, 
green, and terra-cotta pink are introduced into 
the pattern; it is finished with thread fringe of the 
same colors, and is drawn up with olive green ribbon 
tied in handsome bows. 

Figs. 8 and 9 are respectively a pin-cnshion and a 
brush bag, worked with the same design: they are of 
cream-colored linen, worked partly solid and part in 
outline, the latter filled up with various seeding stitch- 
es in shades of blue and white. The pin-cashion is 
trimmed with torchon lace, whilst the brush 
bordered with blue and white fringe. It is noticeable 
in these designs that where the pattern is embroidered 
in satin stitch with white thread a close examination 
alone assures us that it is not done with silk, so close- 
ly does it resemble it in appearance, 

In Fig. 10 we have acushion of unnsual beauty both 
in color and design. It is of pale grayish green satin, 
and has a conventional arrangement of tulips spring- 
ing from its centre. The leaves are worked in a vari- 
ety of well-chosen shades of green, and the flowers in 
daffodil yellow silk, the stamens of the flowers being 
picked ont with deep gold-color. This design was 
given in an enlarged form in Bazar No. 10 of the cur- 
rent volume, 

Fig. 11 is another important piece of work ; it is, in 
fact, a fair specimen of the school’s most effective 
crewel embroidery. The cushion is of dark blue vel- 
vet, and the design, one of florid Italian type, is work- 
ed in solid shaded crewel of mahoyany red. The ef- 
fect is extremely handsome. This style of embroid- 
ery is much used for heavy curtains 

Figs. 12 and 13 are specimens of the various novelties 
which the school is bringing out in the way of fancy 
work-baskets. Time and space would fail us for a de- 
tailed description; suffice it to say that in many cases 
they are truly masterpieces of artistic decoration, 
Fig. 13 is specially ingenious, as it is made on a sim- 
ple rustic stand. The receptacle of drawn silk at the 
bottom is merely attached by cords, and the box at the 
top is all made by hand, the outside being of plush 
embroidered and the interior of padded silk 

Figs. 14 and 15 are small articles which have met 
with much favor as presents for gentlemen. They are 
rollers of plush mounted on ebony, and have handsome 
silk ribbons and bows by which to attach them to the 
wall. They have pretty designs worked on them in 
solid crewel, and support a row of gilt hooks on which 
to hang keys, button-hooks, any such 
sinall articles as might otherwise be littered about. 

Fig. 16 is a pin-cushion top of linen embroidered 
with washing silk. It has a foundation of fluted silk 
or satin the same color as the embroidery. 

Another pin-cushion, Fig. 17, has also-silk embroid- 
ery on its linen case, the wild-rose spray which forms 
the design being worked partly in outline and partly 
in solid silk. 

In Figs. 18 and 19 are shown two of many different 
existing shapes of bags, which are still such favorites 
that they sell almost faster than the school can supply 

them. Fig. 18 is of blue shot silk, with embroidery 
in green and gold silk. It ie a most usefal shape for 
the large pieces of work which ladies are so fond of 
leaving about their drawing-rooms. ‘ic. 19 is of red 
satin, embroidered in silk of soft shades. This is in 
tended for a smaller bag, and is supplied with a needle- 
book under the embroidered flap and a small pocket 
for threads and silks. 
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THE GEM OF THE COLLECTION. 











Se stra ront page. 
oo in the corner of Gallery B, 
Just on the line, I found it; 
The loveliest head! number—let me see! 
The number's escaped me, confound it 
An oval face with gold brown hair, 
Half lost in the shade of a jaunty hat; 
A pose, a style, and a certain air 
That knocked all the rest of the at! 
The drawing ?—was faultless! nothing there 
ipproach it, so delicate, so refined ; 
And as for color, it might compare 
With a Sargent, Lafa , and a Chase combined, 
It was sold, of course? Well, no. I should say 
It couldn't be had for any one’s gold; 
For while I was staring—she walked away; 
And vainly I've sought for her since that day. 
No—I am the one that’s sold! 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. A. P Cashmere the color of the selvage « wir 
silk will combine with it prettily Use the silk ra 
skirt ishme 1 polonaise 


ind the ¢ 
N 






} 
ed net 


scribed in New 

XXIIL., will be pr 

and can be uti 

black silks in Bazar 

entirely out of fashion, ar t ney i 


wearing them more has been done lately. 


Puzztep Motrurr Dresses for the sea-shore she i 
be mostly of woollen; a cashmere for each of 
also a striped Scotch flannel, a Cheviot tr 1 
dress for one, and a fawn-colored alpaca for the ot! 
with black net or surah or India silk for best gow 
apiece, will be good selections for you and your daugh 
ter to wear at qniet sea-shore resorts nex! summer A 


jacket of twilled cloth is the best wrap when only one 
is needed 














Mus. M. L. S.—Madras curtains are trim 
lish fashion, with a ruffle down the sides, a 
with a ruffled band The ire on sn 
wooden rods. Make your pillows about 
inches square, 
Marton.—For dresses for your hoy, read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. XXII 
Supsoriper tead about wash dresses in Pazar 
No. 11, Vol. XXII; also about small boys’ frocks 
Esir For a bride’s travelling dress in April € 
blue-gray or else ashes-of-roses tweed made in t 
fashion, and wear a straw bonnet or toque of s 
color, with gray or tan undressed kid gloves. For the 
long travelling cloak have a Russian pattern with 
fitted back and loose front of one of the new figured 








cloths, or else of plain twilled serge lined throughout 
with striped surah. Do not close the house o1 n 
April morning and heat it uncomfortably by lighting 
the gas. For the weddi yreakfust have the usual 
feast—salads, croquettes, bouillon, tea, coffee, choc 
late, 


} 
dress in 





seR * wears fu 


the daytime, but tl 











1 ind sheers must not wear 
evening dress. They wear black frock-couts, black 
vest, and dark gray or mixed trousers. 

L. B. M.—Your green wool with black figures will 
make a stylish long wrap in redingote shape, or else a 
Russian cloak -with straight loose fronts like a cireu- 
lar, or with square or pointed sleeves, and with t 


broad forms. 
r cold damp hands are probably 
irculation of the 


best adviser 


back fitted by two 

Dountrut.—You 
caused poor blood, 
in will A 
should bow pleasantly and begin conversation 





by 


lad 


itonce 


physici be your young 




















when a gentleman is introduced to her. 

Maup.—Use old-rose cashmere with your olive 
Satin 

Sunsoriser.—Fringes of silk with knotted heading 
are used across the sides of skirts and on scarf draperies 
Make your black silk by hints given in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 8, XXII. Have cout 
sleeves that are full at the top in wrinkles around 
arm. 

Bareara May.—Have white India silk in accordion 
ple its for the front of your tea gown, and put lace ja 
bots down the sides, or else revers of white s 
Have a wide black moiré sash at the top of your skirt 
over the he nd thus drop the skirt a trifle longer 
Make a lining of silk with whalebones to fit yo 
Waist e a girdle, and fold the sash around it, with 
har g loops and ends on one side. ftead about 
spring dresses in New York Fashions for further sug 
gestions 

Su sSORTBER Armure silk or plain repped silk w 
combine we with Henrietta cloth. Make a vest, 
revers, and side panels for the skirt, requiring about 


three yards 


Exvizanetru.—Make a basque and demi-trained skirt 








for your mother, with lace jabot on the basque, and a 
Spanish flounce or else pleats in front of the skirt 
The white silk need only have the front draped w 
lace, and lace sleeves, while the full back breadthes, t 
back of waist, and the Empire sash are white. Uset 
lace sacque as a gathered vest under a silk Direct 
jacket with revers. Pale old-rose armure silk, or er 

or China silk, will be pretty for the other da 
trimmed wi lack lace insertions in the full draped 
skirt and on the full Empire waist : 

K. F.—Take plenty of exercise in the open air and 
eat plain wholesome food, and you will probably it 
prove in flesh and in complexion. Both blac md ¢ 
ored boots are worn, et your skirts reach to you 
ankles 

Sre.ta A.--Yon only call on the lady who sent 
the card It is not obligatory to call on any one 
the hostess, unless you wish to do so, 

G. M. A.—After a period of mourning send ur 

al »; that explains 

mean En Ville It is 
a foolish affectation. You had better say ‘* New Yo 
city,” if here, 

SUBSCRIBER No one returns calls for afternoc 


tea; that is the alpha and omega 


J.—An invitation is a call. You owe the lady no- 








thing further until you give a reception, and then you 
must invite her 

Erta.—Yes;: leave your own and your hnsband’s 
card on the table. 

Country.—Certainly an elderly la ary invit 
tlemen to her house for an evening perty or for a ¢« 
ner when there is no gentleman to re¢ then \ 
not? 

Cc. E. R.—No; do not ask anybody to “‘excuse your 
glove” glove is not an error to be pardoned 

M. E. S.—Follow the directions ind measul 
from the lettered corners of the diagrar The fi 
at the extreme oppos corner indicates the wi 





















those between fix the position of the hip darts 

A Sunsoriser.-—Get a darker shade of tan surah and 
make by th sign you mention, 

Eur Make your black camel’s-hair dress by any of 
the des given in Bazar No Vol 
XXII, and tr an galloon or open- 
ed biack galloon over a color Large } 8 8 
worn girls. The pointed low st can 
worn over a separate gnimpe, but it is more conven- 
ient to fill out the neck with tucked nainsook repre- 
senting a Im pe. nd to have white siceves s in 
permanent t er short sleeves of the dress coods 
Blouse-waists remain in favor. A married lady's vis- 
iting cards shonld be large, with her full name ir 
script, as ** Mrs. John Henry Jones,” rather than with 
Initials. 

B.—For a checked wool travelling dress use the 
princesse design illustrated ir Bazar No. 11, Vol, 
XXII. A Directoire cape or long ulster will com- 
plete it 

Marsory.—Read abont gingham dresses for small 
boys in late numbers of the New York Fashions. The 


sailor hat will answer. 
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A SNOW IDYL#* 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrnor or “A Prixcess or Tavir,” “ Mapoar 
VIOLET,” ETO 


CHAPTER V. 
A GAME OF CHESS. 


LL that night it blew hard; such doors as had 
JA been left open slammed and banged; the 
wind howled in the chimneys ; and in the morning 
when Sydney, on opening his eyes, perceived a cu- 
rious glare shining along theceiling, he knew quite 
well what had happened—another snow-storm 
When he went to the win- 
dow it seemed as if the .solitary little inn was 
more than ever cut off from the rest of the world 
by this wild bewilderment of snow—snow whirl- 


was raging outside. 


ing through the air in gusts and eddies, snow ly- 
ing thick on the fairy-like trees and on the bits 
of bushes in the garden, snow turning the broad 
highway into a trackless path of white. Beyond 
that nothing was visible. Clebrig had disap- 
peared. The air was obscure with the heavy 
flakes, that swept hither and thither with the 
changeful squalls 

The life of a parish doctor in a sparsely popu- 
lated portion of the Highlands is not an enviable 
one Here was Dr. Douglas, unable to drive, set- 
ting out for Croick on his pony, and, according 
to his promise, he called on his way to see how 
Miss Anne was getting on. When he had visited 
his patient he came along to the room in which 
Svdney was having breakfast. 

‘Your young lady friend is in a sad predica- 
ment,” said he. 

How, then ?’ 
alarm. 

“The mail has just brought her a letter from 
her father,” the big doctor said, as he went to 
the fire and held out his hands and rubbed them 
briskly. “He is called away somewhere; he 
does not expect to be back here at all. His 
daughter is to pack up, make sufficient compen- 
sation to Mr. Murray for leaving his rooms empty, 
and set off for London at once.” 

‘But she can’t!’ the young man exclaimed, in 
dism iV 

“That's just what I’ve been telling her,” said 
the doctor, dryly. “She can’t. What’s more, 
she'll be a very ill-advised young lady if she at- 
tempts anything of the kind for a very consider- 
able time to come, She must have wrenched her 
foot dreadfully on those stones—”’ 

“ And of course you insisted on her not think- 
ing of such a thing!’ Sydney broke in, impetu- 
ously. 

There was no need,” Dr. Douglas said, with 
much good-humor. “She can’t go, whether she 
wishes or not. And there’s another reason why 
she may as well give up all notion of following 
her father’s instructions. If this storm continues, 
and it looks as if it would, the roads will be im- 
passable, I fancy the mail-car that came through 
this morning is the last we'll see for some time; 
the driver told me there were already deep drifts 
at Croick. Well, Pll have to take the road. The 
old mare will have the wind with her getting 
down to Croick, but she'll have to face a bitter 
blast coming back to-night—that is, if we do 
come back to-night. Good-morning, Mr. Dur- 
ham; I fear ye’ll have a cold day on the loch.” 

“T say,” the young man interposed, as he ac- 
companied the doctor to the door, “‘don’t you 
think it will be something dreadful for Miss 
Hague to be shut up in that room all by herself? 
Couldn’t she be taken into Mrs. Murray’s parlor, 
where she would have the children to talk to, or, 
if she liked, I would go in now and again and 


’ 


the young man asked, in some 
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have a chat with her, and try to cheer her up a | 


bit? You know she’s never been in the High- 
lands before ; she is not used to the loneliness.” 

“T think she would rather stay in her own 
room,” the doctor said, as he tightened the muf- 
fler round his throat; “but she won’t be all by 
herself for long. She has sent off a telegram by 
the mail for some friend of hers—a lady com- 
panion, I believe—who will come along at once, 
and perhaps get through before the roads are 
blocked. But there would be no harm in your 
sending in a message of inquiry now and again, 
just to let her know she was among friends.” 

“Oh, of course I will do that!” Sydney said. 
* And books—and—and illustrated newspapers— 
and my portfolio of sketches—perhaps she would 
like to Jook at that.” 

“«] dare say she would,” observed the doctor ; 
but, good-humored as he was, he did not care to 
converse any longer about this not very serious 
case, especially as he had the long ride to Croick 
before him; so again he bade the younger man 
good-morning, and went forth into the snow. 

To tell the truth, Sydney Durham would very 
much have preferred to hang about the house 
all day and invent a series of covert little atten- 
tions to be paid to that hapless prisoner; but 
his gillies would not let him. They maintained 
that a snow-storm was “ chist a gran’ time for the 
salimon’’; so, somewhat unwillingly, he wrapped 
up his neck, put on his water-proof, slouched his 
hat down over his ears, and, accompanied by the 
gillies, set out for the loch. It did seem a mad 
undertaking, he had to confess to himself; while 
the unpleasantness of it was unmistakable. The 
snow and sleet smote him sharply about the face ; 
the bitter wind pierced him to the bone; and ere 
he had got half-way along the road he was so in- 
crusted with powdered ice that he would have 
made an admirable presentment of old Father 
Christmas. Indeed, getting down to the loch, 
after they had left the highway, was no joke; for 
the driven snow was now banking itself up in 
wreaths; and sometimes he stumbled into one 
of these up to the thighs, while his eyes were so 
blinded by the sleet that he could with difficulty 





* Begun in Haxpsr’s Bazar No, 11, Vol. XXIL 








make out the margin of the frozen burn along- 
side which he was making his way. Even the 
gillies had to admit that there might be too much 
of a snow-storm for salmon-fishing. When at 
last they reached the loch-side they found the 
black water driving by before the gale, so that it 
was quite hopeless to think of putting out a boat 
on it. Diseonsolately, Sydney sat down on the 
gunwale, turning his back to the wind, and hud- 
dling hiinself up as best he might. What a pic- 
ture for a landscape-painter to sit and contem- 
plate! He could have thrown a stone as far as 
he could see. There was nothing at all visible 
but the bit of slaty beach at his feet; then a 
space of heath from which the wind was tearing 
the finely powdered snow into whirling white 
smoke ; and beside him the lashing black water, 
curling and hissing with dirty foam. The vast 
bulk of Clebrig, that ought to have been right 
before him, had departed, and in its place was 
an expanse of dull, cold white, against which the 
bigger of the falling flakes were opaquely gray, 
And meanwhile he was himself becoming more 
thickly caked with ice, that broke and feli off in 
lumps when he chanced to move. 

The two gillies sat and silently stared at the 
stones at their feet; sometimes they tried to 
light a pipe. Their master sat and stared at the 
black and driven water, or amused himself by 
taking cakes of ice from off his coat. Did he 
chance to reflect that at that very time he might 
have been at the Arts Club in Hanover Square, 
in a comfortable easy-chair before the fire, read- 
ing one of Mr. Besant’s novels, and knowing that 
lunch-time would bring in many friends and com- 
panions who might be induced to join in a game 
of pool during the afternoon ? 

“ Duncan, this is no use at all!” he called out 
after long and weary watching had given place 
to blank despair. 

“ Deed, no mich,” said Duncan. 

“If we tried to put the boat on the loch, we'd be 
driven to the other side in a couple of minutes !” 

“ Ay, chist that,” Duncan said, with equanimity. 

“T believe the storm is getting worse instead 
of better!” 

“T’m thinking that too, sir.” 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Durham, very slowly, and 
beginning to shake off the cakes of ice and snow, 
“] am going home; you can bring the rods.” 

“Ferry well, sir.” 

The storm did not abate all that afternoon; 
but next morning the wind had lessened; and 
during the following day or two there were bursts 
of clear sky and sunlight that lit up the silent 
white world and caused Loch Naver to shine as 
with a summer blue. During all this time Syd- 
ney had not ceased to keep up communication 
with the forlorn imprisoned damsel, his contiden- 
tial agent and go-between being the Highland lass 
Nelly. Everything that constant thoughtfulness 
could suggest was done for the poor lone prison- 
er; and many were the messages of gratitude 
that Nelly had to bring back to him in return. 
Once, indeed, he had ventured into the room him- 
self, and was not rebuked for his temerity. The 
occasion was this: He had with him a small 
portfolio of sketches he had made while travel- 
ling in County Galway; and when he had sent 
her all the books and magazines and illustrated 
papers he could lay his hands on, he thought it 
might amuse her to look over this little collection 
of painter’s memoranda. But when he brought 
down this portfolio from among his other traps, 
and rang the bell for Nelly to take it in to the 
young lady, there was no answer to the summons; 
then he remembered he had seen Nelly go up the 
road a few minutes before, apparently on her 
way to the keeper’s cottage; accordingly he took 
the sketches in his hand, and made bold to carry 
them along himself. He knew the room well 
enough—it used to be his own private parlor. 
He knocked at the door. “Come in!” said a 
voice that he recognized; the next moment he 
caught sight of Miss Anne, who was lying on a 
sofa, her head propped up, reading. She looked 
up quickly—and certainly with a little surprise. 

“Oh, Miss Hague,” said he, “I can’t find Nel- 
ly about—and I’ve got a portfolio of sketches 
here that I thought you might care to look over 
—shall I leave them with you?” 

“Oh, thank you very much,” said she, most 
pleasantly. “But indeed you‘have been far too 
kind, Mr. Durham. I hope Nelly has told you 
how grateful I am to you for thinking of me.” 

“Surely it was the very least that any one 
could do,” said he, while he still remained stand- 
ing at the door, with his hand on the handle, 
“considering how you are shut up here alone, 
without a single friend or acquaintance.” 

“Why, I have a whole houseful of friends 
around me!” said Miss Anne, in her cheerful 
fashion. ‘How could I be more comfortable ? 
Nelly keeps a blazing fire always burning; Mrs. 
Murray looks in from time to time to see how I 
am getting on; and here you have been sending 
me things continually, and thinking of me, until 
I was quite ashamed to be so much trouble.” 

“T wish I could do more,” said he, as he went 
forward and put the portfolio on the table, and 
then retreated to the door again. “I'll leave 
them for you to look over at your leisure. I’m 
afraid you'll find them very rough things—mere 
jottings, in fact—but the costumes are pictur- 
esque—the red homespun of the Galway women 
is invaluable in a landscape.” He paused for a 
second, not quite knowing how to escape from 
this situation, or whether he should try to escape, 
or whether he had properly expressed sympathy 
with this poor prisoner. “If there’s anything 
else,” he said, in a sort of desperation, “ you can 
think of that I can get for you, I wish you would 
send word by Nelly.” 

“Thank you so much!” said she, and her eyes 
expressed as much as her words. ‘“ After to-day 
I hope to be a little less helpless—that is to say, 
if Miss Ennerby comes to-morrow. How are the 
roads now, Mr. Durham? Have you heard ?” 

“Well, you know,” said he, “for the last two 
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or three days the mail-cars haven’t been run- 
ning; they have brought the bags on horseback. 
I fancy there are bad drifts about Croick.” 

“T know that Bess will get through if any- 
body can,” Miss Hague said, with a smile. “She 
is a most indomitable traveller.” 

There was a pause of half a second. 

“Don’t be in any hurry to return the sketches,” 
he said. ‘“ Good-afternoon, Miss Hague !” 

“ Good-afternoon—it is so very kind of you!” 
was her reply, as he gently shut the door behind 
him. 

And presently he was in his own room, a little 
breathless and bewildered, and eagerly going over 
every incident and phrase of this momentous inter- 
view. No, he convinced himself, he had not been 
properly sympathetic at all. He had blundered 
and stumbled along like a helpless fool. Why 
had he not considered beforehand what he should 
say? He had not even asked how the injured 
foot was getting on. He had not told her how 
anxious he was to be of service to her. He had 
not even hinted that all the day long he was 
thinking of how he might lessen the rigor of 
her captivity. What would she think of him— 
standing awkward and embarrassed at the door, 
unable to offer a single word of condolence to 
the poor invalid ? 

And then he strove to reassure himself. It 
had never occurred to him to treat her as an in- 
valid because she was far from having the ap- 
pearance of one. He had never seen her look 
more bright, happy, and cheerful: what was there 
in her condition to demand any formal expression 
of svmpathy? And as for his anxious desire to 
be of service to her, surely she would understand 
all that? Surely she did understand, or what was 
the meaning of the gratitude so plainly written 
in her expressive eyes? No; he was rather glad 
he had tan the occasion of Nelly’s absence to 
make that little visit. It was something to have 
seen Miss Anne again, to have spoken with her, to 
have the vision of her he carried about in his 
mind corrected and drawn with firmer outlines and 
warmer touches of color. Her face had been in 
shadow, it is true; but the back of her head was 
toward the window; and the glare coming from 
the snow- world outside made a wonder of her 
hair—a kind of aureole, as it were. And even in 
the shadow her eyes could tell their tale. 

This young man was getting into a bad way. 
He abandoned his salmon-fishing altogether; he 
neglected to seek for subjects for his brush; he 
hung about the inn, devising little messages and 
attentions that would keep him in Miss Anne’s 
mind. And thus it was that, on the day following 
the interview described above, when a light Stan- 
hope phaeton drove up to the door, he was the 
only one in the house to notice its arrival. This 
was an unusual hour; no one was expecting any 
vehicle: and the phaeton had come noiselessly 
through the snow. But when Sydney perceived 
that the new-comer was a lady, he guessed that 
this was Miss Ennerby, and instantly he snatched 
up his cap and went to the door, She was just 
alighting from the phaeton; the glimpse he got 
of her showed a rather nice-looking young woman 
of about eight-and-twenty, with a grave face that 
was also refined and pleasant, and alert gray eyes. 

“ Miss Ennerby ?” he said, raising his cap. 

She turned with a quick look. 

eh 

“ The landlord will be here presently,no doubt,” 
said Sydney, in his politest manner: “ and if you 
like I will show you Miss Hague’s room at once 
—you must be very cold. The man will bring in 
your things.” 

“Thank you,” said she; and without more 
ado she followed him away along the passages 
leading to the wing of the inn. 

“T suppose you had some difficulty in getting 
through ?” he ventured to ask. 

“Indeed we had,’ she said. “We had to 
leave the road again and again, and the jolting 
over the moorland was pretty rough.” 

“Miss Hague said if any one could get through, 
you would,” said this astute young man, who had 
his reasons for wishing to ingratiate himself with 
“ Bess.” Then he tapped at the door. “Come 
in!’ was the answer; and when he had shown 
Miss Ennerby into the room, he retired discreetly, 
without any further intervention. 

In the afternoon, to his surprise and delight, 
he received a visit from Miss Ennerby. He was 
standing at the window of his room, looking out 
on the white landscape, and smoking; but very 
quickly did he whip that pipe away when he saw 
who this was who had come to the door. 

“Miss Hague’s compliments,” said “ Bess,” 
and she seemed to regard the young man with 
some kind of interest, “and would you be kind 
enough to tell her whether there is any chance of 
her getting a chess-board and chessmen,.if she 
sent in to Lairg by the letter-carrier to-morrow 
morning ?” 

He paused for a moment. 

“Lairg?” said he. “They keep most things 
there, but not chessmen, I fancy. However, that 
is of no account ; will vou tell Miss Hague, with 
my compliments, that I shall get her something 
that will do instead—in the course of an hour or 
so?” 

Miss Ennerby thanked him and withdrew; and 
forthwith he set to work to improvise the mate- 
rials for a game of chess. He got a sheet of bris- 
tol-board about double the size of a chess-board ; 
and that he divided into the proper number of 
squares, painting each alternate one a deep lilac. 
He got another sheet, and cut that into the num- 
ber of pieces required; and then he proceeded 
to sketch, in color, on each bit of board, the piece 
it represented—kings, queens, bishops, knights, 
and castles, along with the humble necessary 
pawns—the one set being rose-red, the other pale 
orange. And when all this was done, he did not 
ring for Nelly; he took the whole apparatus with 
him, and went along the passage, and presented 
himself at Miss Hague’s room. 

Miss Hague and her companion had just been 








having tea; a small table was drawn in by the 
side of the couch. 

“Tve got a kind of makeshift here,” said he. 
“T don’t know whether it will do; perhaps it will 
be better than nothing.” 

Miss Ennerby removed the tea-things; Syd- 
ney displayed his improvised chess-board and 
his colored pieces; and Miss Anne was quite 
charmed. 

“Why,” she said, “ you must be a chess-plaver 
yourself, or you couldn’t have drawn the pieces 
so well.” 

There was a pause. Which of them was go- 
ing to challenge the other to play? They both 
meant the same thing; but who was to say it? 
“ Bess” said it. 

“You know, Miss Anne,” she put in, “ you al- 
ways beat me; and it’s no fun for either you or 
me. Perhaps you won’t find it so easy with Mr. 
Durham.” 

“Oh, you will beat me easily,” Sydney said to 
Miss Anne, as he rather nervously proceeded to 
draw in a chair; “but then I don’t mind being 
beaten.” 

He didn’t mind being beaten! Why, he want- 
ed to be beaten! He wanted to be pounded, 
thrashed, exterminated—anything that would give 
her pleasure. He would have made all her pawns 
queens; he would have lent to her bishops the 
leaping powers of knights ; he would have allowed 
her to castle out of check—anything, everything, 
as long as he was to have the entrancement of 
sitting near her—only this trumpery little table 
between them—so near that if a single hair had 
got out of its place on her smooth pale forehead 
he could have noticed it. What did he care 
about bishops and castles, when he could look at 
her small white hand moving over the board—a 
small white hand innocent of any ring! He for- 
got the existence of “ Bess.” She was in the 
room, doubtless, somewhere. Perhaps she was 
sewing; perhaps she was looking out of the win- 
dow at the wild and wintry landseape, and won- 
dering what could have brought any decent Chris- 
tian folk to such a place. Meanwhile, Sydney 
was skilfully marshalling his forces so as to se- 
cure his own defeat, until a protest from Miss 
Anne—“ Mr. Durham, what are you doing? Look 
at your queen !”—warned him that he must not 
play the traitor in too open a manner. Finally 
he was completely conquered, to his own exceed- 
ing joy; for immediately he said he must have 
his revenge, and to that she cheerfully assented. 
The result was that they played right on until 
dinner-time, when the arrival of the fair-haired 
Nelly drove him forth from this paradise to his 
own solitary little room, 

This was but a beginning; Miss Ennerby, who 
had clear and shrewd gray eyes, thought she could 
foresee the end. 


So 


CHAPTER VI. 
, AN AIDER AND ABETTER. 


Scunpay morning came, and brought him a mes- 
sage from Miss Anne; would Mr, Durham be so 
kind as to come along to her room for a few 
minutes % she wished to beg a favor from him. 
Mr. Durham obeyed the summons with the most 
joyful alacrity; the favor was already granted, 
no matter what it might be. 

He found Miss Anne, as usual, propped up on 
the sofa; Miss Ennerby had risen from her book 
and gone to the window, 

“Now, Mr. Durham,” the quasi invalid said, 
after morning greetings had been exchanged, 
“IT know we take up far too much of your time 
—I am always reproaching myself with it—and 
then selfishly forgetting the very next minute. 
However, to-day is different; to-day you can’t go 
either painting or fishing; and so I am going to 
ask you to do mea favor. Miss Ennerby hasn't 
been out of the house since she came up, and of 
course that’s very bad for her, never to be out in 
the fresh air. I faney she is afraid of this wild 
place, and daren’t venture away from the inn by 
herself. Mr. Durham, would you be so kind as 
to take her out and show her something of the 
neighborhood ?” 

“YT shall be delighted,” said he, forthwith. 

“Here, Bess,” the young lady called. Put 
on your things; and Mr. Durham will take you 
down to the bridge over the Mudal and show you 
the various roads, so that at any time you inay 
go for a walk without losing yourself on the 
moor.” 

“But to leave you alone, Miss Anne—” said 
“ Bess,” by way of mild protest, 

“T want to be left alone,” the voung lady re- 
joined, peremptorily ; and that, settled the mat- 
ter. Miss Ennerby departed to get her bonnet 
and ulster, while Sydney went to wait for her at 
the door of the inn. 

At first, when these two set forth, “Bess” 
seemed a little bit shy; and a kind of occult, de- 
mure amusement appeared to hover about her 
face, as if she were conscious that this good- 
looking and pleasant-tempered young man would 
much rather be walking with the mistress than 
with the maid. But Sydney paid no heed to such 
things ; he was rejoiced to have an opportunity 
of a long and confidential chat with one who was 
so intimately acquainted with Miss Anne; for it 
need hardly be said that that was the topic they 
simultaneously hit on, before they had left the 
inn door a dozen yards behind them. And what 
did he not hear of Miss Anne’s gentleness and 
kindness, her tolerance of other people's irasci- 
bility, her good-humor in travelling, her thought- 
fulness and consideration for those around her, 
her indomitable cheerfulness and courage? They 
walked away down to the Mudal—over the hard, 
crisp snow—on this brilliant. sunlit morning— 
and still “ Bess” was talking of Miss Anne, who 
seemed to be to her much more of a friend than 
an employer; they came to the point at which 
the roads diverge to Betty-Hill, to Tongue, and 
to Durness, and still Miss Anne, and her sweet 
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temper, and her generous disposition, and all her 
other wonderful qualities were being eulogized ; 
as they turned to skirt the shores of ‘Loch Nave Tr, 
this faithful and loyal companion, admirer, and 
panegyrist was true to her self-imposed task. 
But here something wholly unexpected ~inter- 
vened. Sydney happened to glance up toward 
the north. 

“Miss Ennerby,” said he, “ you’d better pull 
the hood of your ulster over vour head ; we shall 
be catching it presently.” 

The world seemed to darken around them. 
Then came a few whirling flakes; the wind rose 
and still rose; presently the snow came driving 
on in blinding gusts and squalls, until they could 
see no farther than a few yards from where they 
were stunding. They did not attempt to move; 
for it had sometimes been difficult to make out 
the road, on which there was not a single foot- 
track ; they merely stood with their backs to the 
hurricane from the north, knowing that it would 
not be of long duration. And then, gradually 
the landscape appeared to widen out; the hea- 


“Yes, I have; though I was not aware of the 
relationship,” said he; but, alas! his mind was 
running on other things—he was thinking of the 
noble or distinguished person for whom Miss Anne 
was destined, and wondering what were her own 
views on that matter. 

Presently his companion said: 

“T think we ought to turn now, Mr. Durham; 
we must be a long way from the inn. Don’t you 
find the glare of the sunlight on the snow very 
bewildering ? Sometimes, if I look long at it, it 
seems to me quite pink; and then, if I shut my 
eyes, my eyelids are of the most brilliant grass 
green.” 

“Some of the shepherds about here are com- 
pelled to wear snow-spectacles,” said he; but he 
was still thinking of the resplendent suitor who 
was coming along to carry off Miss Anne. 

However, there was compensation for him, and 
a relief from these gloomy fancies, when he re- 
turned to the inn; for of course, when he had 
to deliver up his charge, he went with her into 
the room where Miss Hague was reading; and 
vens grew clearer; quite suddenly, through the | Miss Hague was so good as to ask him to be seated 
still flying flakes, they beheld a far hill-slope | while “ Bess” related her adventures of the morn- 
shining a golden white against the pale azure | ing. And then, as it chanced, there was a tap at 
sky; and then again the horizon extended still | the door; and here was Nelly bringing in the 
farther and farther and farther, until all the old | luncheon things. This naturally was the signal 
familiar landmarks were visible—tie rounded | for his departure; and yet it must have seemed 
summit of Ben-Lovyal, the, distant peaks and | hard to all three of them that he should be or- 
shoulders of Ben-Hope and Ben-Hee. The | dered out just after he had devoted the whole 
warm sunlight was abroad again; the air was | morning to taking Miss Hague’s friend and com- 
sweet and keen; out there the wide waters of | panion for a long walk. As he rose to go, Miss 
Loch Naver were shining a brilliant blue. Anne glanced quickly toward ‘“ Bess’’—who was 

“T never knew that snow was black,” she | discreetly blind and oblivious—and then toward 
said. the young man himself, 

“Turner knew it,’ said he. “Don’t vou re- “Mr. Durham,” said she, without further hesi. 
member ‘ Hannibal crossing the Alps?’ But | tation, “ won ‘t you stay and have lunch with us ?” 
when once the black snow-clouds have passed “If I may,” he said ; and then, before he "all 
over, look how they change—look at them over | where he was, Nelly had whipped along and 
there—where Ben-Clebrig has got hold of them, | brought back additional knives and plates and 
and is twisting them about and mixing up sun- forks, and behold, here he was established at the 
light with them—I wonder who except Turner | head of this small table, the master of the feast, 
would dare to paint that?” | as it were. And when he had carved for his two 

* But you showed Miss Hague a beautiful snow | companions, little indeed was the care he be- 
piece the other afternoon,” his companion said He could eat cold beef 
“Wasn't that painted here ?—I thought I reecog- | and pickles any day in the week when he w 
nized the mountains.” alone; this occasion was far too precious to be 

“Oh yes,” he made answer; but he never | wasted on food and drink. Even that resplen- 
would have any talk about his own work; he | dent and overbearing suitor who was coming to 
immediately shifted the conversation by calling | carry off this precious prize was for the moment 
her attention to a heron that had just risen from | forgotten. There were these three, a familiar 
the edge of the loch, his long legs still dangling | and gay and friendly little party, cut off from all 
in the air. the rest of the universe by the snow, shut in by 

There was, however, one subject on which he | themselves, with no one to interfere with them, | 
was eager and anxious to approach Miss Enner- | or put cold restraint upon their mutual conti- 
by; though a certain fear of betraying himself And Miss Anne was so kind 
bade him refrain. Miss Anne wore no engage- | wail his lone and solitary condition, 
ment ring: what conclusion might be drawn from 
that? And at last, in a roundabout way, he man- 
aged to get the information he desired. 

‘IT suppose,” said he, in an off-hand kind of 

















stowed upon himself. 





dences. as to be- 
which, she 
said, was far worse than her own, especially since 
* Bess” had arrived 
‘Women are used to idle hours,” 
“and don’t mind, if they have a book. But a 
fashion, “that a girl so accomplished, and pretty, | Man wants a definite occupation; and it must be 
and amiable as Miss Hague is, must have had | so hard on you not to find anything suitable for 
many admirers ?” } your work—’ 
‘ Plenty,” said Miss Anne’s friend, with a bit “Tam going to have a definite occupation, any- | 
of a laugh. | way, said he. ‘ Whatever the wea- 
The answer was not to his liking; but “ Bess” | ther is, 1 must try the loch for a salmon. You 
continued, with a smile in her clear gray eyes: haven't had fish for dinner for three days.” 
‘There were two gentlemen on the steamer we “Who told you that?” 
came home in—they were friends, who had been | “ Nelly.” 
away tiger-shooting in India, and they were com- | ‘Nelly mustn’t reveal state secrets.” 
ing home too—well, they both of them paid Miss | “I suppose she knows I am thankful to hear 
Anne a good deal of attention; and at last it the sound of a human voice up in this place,” 
came to an open quarrel between them. I think | said he (which may or may not have been a hint). 
it was something about sitting next her at dinner. | “Oh, but I’m not so very lonely now; | have se- | 
Atall events, they never spoke to each other after | cured a companion—a young collie—Gypsy, I | 
we left Port Said; and they parted at Plymouth | call him—and as he is a strayed wanderer from 
without a word.” | somewhere or other, I have adopted him and 
‘Fools !” said he, abruptly. | taken possession of him. And Gyp is very grate- 
‘The second officer was about as bad as any | ful, I think. I have been watching and studying 
of them,” continued Miss Ennerby, complacentiy, | him ever since I came here, and anything more 
and little thinking what deadly wounds she was | pathetic you can’t imagine than the piteous ef- 
dealing. ‘ When he was on duty on the bridge, | forts that dog made to get himself recognized as 
and when he saw her walking up and down the | a legitimate dog. When a shepherd called at 
deck with anybody else, he used to glare at them | the inn and left his collies outside, Gyp would go 
until I wondered whether he wouldn’t try to run | up and make almost slavish appeals to be ad- | 
us on to a rock somewhere and smash the vessel | mitted of their company; and he generally won 
to bits. The night we had the concert and ball | their friendship, for he is a kindly and affection- | 
—coming along the Mediterranean—I had to get | ate beast; and then when the shepherd came out, | 
her to promise me that she wouldn’t dance with | away went Gyp at his heels, like the o‘hers, and 
any one—not with any one of them: I thought | very proud of the post. Of course, as soon as | 
there would be pistol-shooting on deck next morn- | the shepherd discovered the interloper, there was 
ing before we were out of our cabins. I’m sure | a growl and the threat of a kick, and back came 
it was none of her fault. She did nothing to en- | Giyp to the inn, downcast and sorrowful. Then 
courage them. But a pretty woman on board | again, when the mail-car was running, Gyp was 
ship always makes mischief among the men.” all eagerness and business when it was setting 
‘Oh, of course,” said he, rather breathlessly, | out—pretending that he was part and parcel of 
“of course she was not responsible—no doubt | the whole equipage—very excited he used to get, 
Miss Hague had some one else to think of—I | 
suppose she is engaged— ?” ; ing eve 
“Oh no, she is not,” said Miss Ennerby, who | when the car left, away he ‘would go after it, 
knew well enough what had prompted this ques- | trotting busily through the snow, and looking up 
tion. | for a word of encouragement. He never got it, 
‘Oh, she is not engaged 2” he repeated,quickly. | of course. He would go for half a mile or more, 
And then it was that ‘ Bess,” and, if no one spoke to him, he would gradually 
a kind and sympathetic person, as well as a | lag behind, and at last turn and come away home 
shrewd and sagacious young woman, and who | in the deepest sadness. A clever dog, too,” con- 
had seen quite clearly how affairs were tending | tinued the young man, who was all for talking 
at the inn, proceeded to drop a few words of | and none for eating on this joyous occasion. 
warning. “Tye often seen him gather the fowls in the 
‘No, she is not engaged; and she is not like farm-yard together, just as a sheep-dog gathers 
to be, until some great opportunity presents it- | sheep, and when he had got them collected in a 
self—that is, if her papa has his way. I suppose, | perfect circle—whether it was instinct or imita- 
Mr. Durham,” she continued, venturing to glance | tion I don’t know—he would look to the inn and 
at the young man, “if you had much talk with | wag his tail: as plainly as possible he was say- 
Mr. Hague when he was here, I dare say you no- | ing, ‘Now just see this; could any collie get 
ticed what a fondness he has for people who are | sheep together better than that? and yet you 
wellknown—wir* are talked about—distinguished | won’t employ me for anything.’ I’m afraid if 
in any way; and of course he has a father’s esti- | Mrs. Murray had caught him, though, he would 
mate of the value of his daughter; and I have | have had a stone or a peat shied at him—for, of 
no doubt he means Miss Anne, if she marries at | course, he kept the fowls from feeding.” 
all, to marry some very well connected or prom- | Now if Gyp was in any way indebted to his 
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said she, 


to-morrow,” 











ry passenger by a wag of his tail; then, 


who was really 
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inent person. His other daughter married the | master for having adopted him, he amply repaid 
Chief-Justice of the Arawayan Islands; and al- | the obligation this afternoon, for he was the 
though that means banishment, with not muc means of! getting Mr. Durham invited to five- 
of a salary thrown in, still she’s Lady Hendrick. | o'clock tea. Luncheon over, these three people 
I suppose you’ve heard Mr. Hague talk about Sir | chatted and chatted (it seemed so snug and com- 
Thomas ?” she asked, with a demure smile. fortable for them to be together in this remote 








running about in front of the horses, and greet- | 
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little place, isolated from the rest of the country 
by these great breadths of snow) until some 
chance suggestion was made that the piteously 
petitioning collie should be produced. And then, 
when Gyp had veen brought along to the parlor, 
and much bepetted, that also helped to pass the 
time; until here was Nelly with the tea-things! 
Of course Sydney was asked to stay; and of 
course he staid: he could have wished it to snow 
forever, and that the Arts Club might know him 
no more, 

But larger events were to follow. When dusk 
and the bringing in of the lamps drove him (for 
very shame’s sake) from this beloved apartment, 
what must “ Bess” do but get up and say, 

“Mr. Durham, do I understand from you that 
you occupy the public room of the inn ?” 

‘Yes,” said he, “I do at present.” 

“Don’t you think it would be more comfort- 
able, seeing that we are wrecked on this desolate 
island, if we all dined together?” she asked. 
*“Would you mind our invading your premises ? 
Nelly and I could carry Miss Hague in—of course 
there’s a sofa. Wouldn’t it be more sensible— 
if you didn’t mind the intrusion ?” 

Now this was distinctly wrong on the part of 
Miss Ennerby, if she was aware of Mr. Hague’s 
intentions with regard to the future of his daugh- 
ter, and if she perceived, as she must have per- 
ceived, how matters were tending between these 
two thus thrown together in this remote wilder- 
ness. But the young artist was very amiable and 
friendly ; and be sides, he was good-looking, which 
counts for some thing; and “ Bess’ was a sympa- 
thetic kind of creature. As for Sydney Duarh: 
it is to be imagined that he did not treat this pro 
posed intrusion with any kind of resentment. On 
the contrary, he busied himself in the short in- 
terval with all kinds of contrivances to make the 
so-called public room as bright and cheerful as 
might be for the reception of Miss Anne. He 
had a mighty fire built up, regardless of the cost 
of peats ; he had two lamps brought in; he had 
a simall low table placed by the side of the sofa 
Know ing the shyness of women-folk about order- 
ing wine at an inn, he attended to that also—and 
he was safe at Inver-mudal. And then he await- 
ed his guest. 








No; it was most culpable of “Bess’—if she 
had any regard for the designs of Mr. Hague— 
to have made that suggestion; for the young 
folk found this initial evening so delightful that 
thereafter the three of them invariably dined to- 


gether, to say nothing of the mid-day luncheons 


and the chess-playing in the afternoon. What 
had become of the artist’s ambition ?—what of 
the salmon-slayer’s keen desire? Well, every- 


thing was put down to those wild snow-storms 
that were whirling over Sutherlandshire just at 
this time; and meanwhile the two young people 
were getting to know each other—and each other’s 
history, and education, and opinions, and hopes 
as intimately as if they had together come on 
a voyage round the Cape. 








(TO BE OONTINUED.) 





WEARY AND LADEN. 
See illustration on page 233, 

{LOWLY she trudges through the dusk, 
ee Her shoulder bowing to the burdens 
For her life’s sweetness but the husk, 

And secant and spare her labor's guerdon. 
The livelong day her part to toil, 

As patient as some dull dumb creature ; 
Her brown face tinted like the soil, 

And wrinkles writ on every feature 
Indifference to hope and pain 

Is in her eyes, like spent fires 
No thrill ean stir her soul again, 

To pride, or misery, or passion. 


ashen 


And yet she holds her crippled boy, 

And bears his weight without rebelling, 
A faint content, the ghost of joy, 

Within her silent spiric dwelling. 
She needs no pity’s tender ruth: 

Keep that to cheer perhaps another. 
Weary and laden, yes, in truth; 

But then, though hard her lot, a mother. 
And mothers, though the road be rough, 

And seant the fare, and small the earning, 
Of love’s sweet manna find enough 

To keep the homely hearth-light burning. 

M. E. SAnasrer. 





THE FAINTING FIT. 

JOMEN faint much more frequently than 
A men do, andtyoung women than olderones. 
et old women do faint, and a fainting fitais more 
inboard with them than with the others; and 
even strong men now and then succumb to the 
same weakness. Of course where there is dis 
ease of the heart, occasioning the phenomena of 
fainting, it has no respect of age or sex or per 
son. In cases of what is known as fatty degen- 
eration of the heart, or as a result of profuse 
hemorrhage, fainting becomes invested with great 
danger, and the event may even be fatal, the 
subject never coming out of the state of syncope. 
But in most instances fainting is a merely fune 
tional affair, implying nothing serious bevond the 
moment; in fact being more of a relief than other- 
wise, and more injurious—by means of the fright 
it gives them—to others than it is to the patient 
The act of fainting may be said to be usually 
of nervous origin—horror, fear, joy, the sight of 
blood or of anything revolting, the receipt of 
nauseating odors, experience of foul air, or sud- 
den shocks, all serving to produce loss of sensi 
bility; or it may be occasioned by trouble of the 
stomach, by extremes of heat or cold, and by long 
and excessive pain. Of course there are various 


degrees of fainting, some people merely seeing 
the world turn black and vanish while retaining 
consciousness, and others losing themselves com- 





and being to all visible intent and pur- 


pletely, 
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pose as dead as they ever will be. In some the 
heart will beat perceptibly, if slightly, and the 
breath will be present flutteringly ; in others th 

will be no pulse to be foun: 
detected ; 





1,and no breath to be 
iffair may be 


and while with some the 


of moments, in others it may be of hours; usual 





lv, however, moments determine it. In all cases 





the face is pinche 
blood both to the 


and pale; the 


Z 





in and to the surface of 





body leaves the system without consciou 








countenance bloodless, and the skin cold Phe 
remedies should be immediate uithough under 
favorable circumstances 1 herself assumes 
remedial duty. The patie it once be laid 
flat upon the back, the head lower than the rest 





of the body, in order to restore the cireulation by 


gravity; indeed manv of those subject to faint- 





ing, upon feeling the first syn ms, allow them 
selves to sink into that position; for if they do 
not they have | that na W sually 





throw them into it ui 
them in doing so, ul 
straight backed seat ou 
possible, or by a braci 
The next thing to t 


clothes, so that the 1 








free play 





should be allowed the pa 
should be administered in the shape of a 
cold water and the vapor ¢ 
These 


plete resuscitation, but if they do not, there should 





simp e me 





be no time lost in bringing a physician to the 
rescue, 


Young and sentimental girls often have an 


idea that there is something peculiarly roma 

and attractive attaching to them when fainting 
Never was there a greater mistake. Could they 
once see themselves, pallid and pinched and gasp 


, they would never wish 





inv one for whose ad- 


privilege 


encour 


miration they eared to have that same 
A Susceptibility to fainting can be 
like one to hysteria ; but lovers who have any 
common-sense will not allow themselves to be se- 


riously bewitched by any one liabl 


le to such trou 
blesome and unpleasant contingencies as either, 
health being of all things that most to be desired 
about them by those who wish to lead 1 pleasant 


life or to develop their 


powers 








SPINNERS 
“Of qui indey idence he, 
Content to dwell apart; and yet tormenters « 
¢ i= poor spiders, so little esteemed by broot 
loving house-Keepers, have withal “n eh 
significance of wisdom.” From a writer of ai 
cient date, our ‘nerable vy, come friendilest 








lition of their power. 


words In recog 
This good man saith, * Presages and prognos- 

tications were made from the manner ‘of spiders 

weaving their webs’; and he adds, “ Such spy 


ners be tokens of divynation, and of knowing 


what wether shall fall, for off in medders some 
and weve 


spynne higher or lower, and a multl- 


tude of spynners is a token of much rayn 





SALISBURY CATHEDRAL, 

See illustration on double page. 

FIYHE Cathedral Church of St. Mary 
| bury 


is the ecclesiastical glory of 





and the Parthenon of its Gothie chure 


ure. Built of gray Chilmark stone, and charm 


ly posited on a broad lawn of greenest sward ex 
quisitel y fringed by lofty trees, with its superb 


spire of 400 feet or more in height, western screen 


with lateral turrets and five tiers of sculptured 
saints and angels, deep north porch, and two 
transepts—one at the crossing and the other at 


the Junction of chou 


once th 1e pr 


and presbytery—it Is at 
incipal attraction and ¢ hiefest adorn 
ment of the city Pure Early Engl 

is one of the first, if not the first, 








churches erected with the fresh and vigorous en 


thusiasm of a new school of archi 


et = Ww hose 
work is characterized by a certain degree of same 


ness and formality, but also by a 


ghtness and 
purity unknown to the graver Norman edifices 
Lofty and luminous in the interior, it has littl 
of the richness and warmth proper to the major 
ity of English eathedrals 
them complain of a sensation of coldness 
affirm that it is deficient in mystery. All 
attributable to the great mutilator, James Wyatt, 
who, when intrusted with the restoration of the 
cathedral in the 
stained glass by cart-loads into the city ditch, 


Visitors familiar with 


nd 






last century, dumped its preeious 


wrecked its antique screens, displaced its monu 
arranged them in two precise rows 
nave He LISO 
demolished the detached Early Ei sh campanile 


or bell-tower, and the Beauchamp and Hunge 


ments, and 
down the central avenue of the 





ford chapels on either side of t Lady-Chape 
He was a Churchman with the instinets of a Pu 
ritan iconoclast » peculiar adjuncts in the 





great transept at once arrest attention These 
are the beautif 


ing arches, ingeniously 


ly designed buttressing or 





pl iced between the ar 





of the crossing to sustain the weight of tower and 
spire. Inverted arches for similar reasons are 
built in the bays of the choir transept, Dr. Hey 


Rogers rhymed 


lyn calculated and Daniel 


**As many days as in one year there be, 
So many windows in this church we 
As many marble pillars here appear 
As there are hours throughout the fleeting year; 
As many gates 


Strange tale to tell, yet not more strange t 





as Moons one year does view 
ian true.” 

The remarkable series of 
originals date 


roof paintings, whose 


from the thirteenth century, is 





among the special features of the buildir 


bishop’s throne, organ, chantry, chapels, and 


Jeauchamp reredos must also be added to the 
list. The 
ment of its interior. Pillars of Purbeck 
so delicately slender that a 
seemingly be sufficient to level them with the floor 
divide it into three alleys. 


Lady-Chapel is unique in the arrange- 
marble, 
gust of w 1 might 
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Curious relies of past centuries are many. Monuments are 
more. Norman coffin lids brought from Old Sarum, and lay effigies 
of the two Williams Longespée—one the son of Fair Rosamond, 
the other the crusading Earl of Salisbury—of the knightly John 


de Montacute, who fought at Crécy, and of Sir John Cheney, who 
bore the standard of Henry VII. on Bosworth Field; also of the 
chorister boy bishop, patron saint of growing youths, whose office 
lasted from the feast of St. Nicholas to Holy Innocents’ Day, are 
among the number, So is that of Bishop Medford (died 1407), 
marvellous because married when prohibitory papal power was in 
the zenith; of the unhappy Lady Catherine Grey and the Earl of 
Hertford, whose romantic marriage incurred the bitter resentment 
Queen Bess; of the “ proud Duke of Somerset” and of 

The memory of Bishop Thomas 
also transmitted to posterity by a 
“ posy ’ 





of virgi 





the fair Countess of Pembroke 
(died 1766, aged eighty-five) is 
white marble tablet. He was married four times, and the 
on the wedding-ring at his fourth marriage was, “ If I survive, I'll 
make them five.” In the library are preserved MSS. of the Ven- 





erable Bede of the ninth, Geoffrey of Monmouth of the eighth, and 
St. Augustine of the tenth century; also a liturgy with a Saxon 
vel 





Osmund’s shrine no longer receives the rich oblations of 
s pilgrims. Nephew of the Conqueror, and first Norman 
»p of the diocese, he was canonized by the Pope in 1456, and 
was vet more honored as a minister of some light and leading in 

edivval darkness, and as the compiler of the celebrated liturgical 

‘Use of Sarum.” 

Salisbury Cathedral is comparatively modern. Its predecessor 
rose on the wind-swept height of Old Sarum, Differences with lay 
authorities induced Bishop Poore,on April 28, 1220, to lay the 
foundations of his diocesan church in 








| 
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in one large volume of nearly a thousand pages, the first complete 
history of the city that was written, and one that still holds its 
place as a standard work, In this book is told for the first 
time the true story of Captain Kidd, of the great negro plot, of the 
origin of the patroon system, the Leisler affair, the exploits of 
Wouter Van Twiller, the story of Henry Hudson, together with 
anecdotes sharply defining the traits of the early Stuyvesants, Van 
Rensselaers, Rapelyes, and others, while it gives a Dutch painting 
of the old Dutch colony. The older historians of the country were 
strikingly cordial in their reception of it, and Benson J. Lossing 
wrote her that the citizens owed her a debt of gratitude for it. 
Bibliophilists took up a full paper edition, which they enlarged by 
the insertion between the leaves of portraits, pictures, autograph 
letters and manuscripts, deeds and maps, one of them extending 
his copy to twenty-two volumes when bound. The work caused 
her to become an authority in everything relating to the city. She 
knew the traditions of every rod of ground, and she loved it all 
intensely. A third edition of the book was published in 1880, 
and it has always been profitable. Indeed, so well pleased were 
the publishers on its first appearance that they proposed to her to 
go abroad and write similar accounts of the great European cap- 
itals, but the war of the rebellion postponed the undertaking, and 
then other duties claimed her 

It was at the opening of our civil war, however, that Miss Booth 
performed what she felt to be the great work of her life, all aflame 
as she was with enthusiasm for the cause in defence of which 
those who were dearest to her were enlisted. She translated 
Count Agénor de Gasparin’s Uprising of a Great People in less 
than a week, and in a fortnight afterward it appeared and went 


| over the country like a trumpet blast, just as hope was faltering. 
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translating Henri Martin’s History of France, six volumes of which 
she had concluded, when the Messrs. Harper proposed the publi- 
cation of a weekly journal for the pleasure and advantage of the 
family circle, and offered its editorial care to her. Modest in a 
singular degree, and diffident as to powers not tried in such direc- 
tion before, she hesitated; but the firm knew with whom they 
were dealing, and the value of their opinion was shown by the in- 
stant success of the undertaking in her hands, the. paper swiftly 
numbering its subscribers by the hundred thousand. While the 
proprietors have always given it the benefit of their advice and 
supervision, it has been Miss Booth’s daily and hourly foresight 
and sagacity, her discretion, and the poise and calmness which 
grew from her sense of responsibility, that have done so much to 
establish its peculiar rank and character, together with her punc- 
tilious and untiring industry, which was interrupted in all these 
years only by one illness, by a couple of brief visits to the South, 
and, as a celebration of the twenty-first birthday of the paper, by 
a summer in Europe, the delights of which, in the olives of Avi- 
gnon, in the lagoons of Venice, beside the shores of the Italian 
lakes, and under the snows of the Alps, were never better por- 
trayed than in her letters. Although, with one or two exceptions, 
every poet, novelist, story writer, and essayist of any prominence 
in Great Britain and America has used the columns of the 
Bazar, she has been the inspiration and the controller of them 
all; she has never allowed within it the presentment or dis- 
cussion or mention of a single obnoxious subject or doubtful 
name; it has been the reflection of her own marvellous pu- 
rity and self-respect and high standard, and she has never for- 
gotten, or allowed her contributors to forget, whether famous 
the world over, or of those young authors whose talent she was 
fostering to the point of reputation, that 
the words written for its pages were to 
be read beside a multitude of hearths; 





the pleasant meadows of the Avon. On 
September 29, 1258, the building, after 
in expenditure of 40,000, or, as some 


say, 42,000 marks—equal to a sum of 
,and of about half a 
million sterling in these, days—was con 
secrated by Bishop Bridport in the pre- 
sence of Henry HI. In 1330 the tower 
was carried up, and crowned with the 
spire in 1370. In 1380 Archbishop Bon- 
iface finally dedicated the cathedral. 
Successive restorations closed with the 
one effected by Sir George Gilbert Scott 


(1863-85), at a cost of £70,000. 


£28 OOO in those 


The beautiful quadrangular Cloister, 


said to be the most perle ct now remain- 


ing, with its emerald lawn, solemn yews, 
and blue patch of sky overhead, adjoins 
the fine octagonal Cl apter-House, whose 


scenes from Old Testament history, 
Re ulptured on the cornice, once consti- 
tuted the Bible of devout common folk, 
who were also supposed to learn wisdom 
from the Battle of the Virtues and Vices 
portrayed above the portal, 

Salisbury Cathedral has always been a 
favorite with the clergy Richard Hook 
er, Fuller, Chillingworth, and Nathaniel 
Spinckes were among its canons; Wal- 
tham, the Lord Treasurer of England, 
Cardinal Hallam, Ayscough (murdered 
by Jack Cade’s mob in 1450), Blythe, 
Master of the Rolls, Jewel, and Gilbert 
Burnett among its prelates. Quaint, 
godly George Herbert used to come from 
Bemerton into the choir every week to 
find there his “ heaven on earth.” 


MARY LOUISE BOOTH. 
’ ee death of Mary Louise Booth has 


sent a thrill of intense sorrow to 


the hearts of her wide circle of friends. 
Miss Booth was born on the nineteenth 
of April, 1831, in the town of Yaphank, 
Suffolk County, New York; but her par- 
ents removed thence to Brooklyn when 
she was in her thirteenth year, On her 
father’s side she was the descendant of 
Ensign John Booth—kinsman of Sir 
George Booth, afterward Baron Dela- 
mere and Earl of Warrington, the com- 
panion of Charles the Second in his ex- 
ile—who came to this country in 1649, 
and three years later became the owner 
of Shelter Island, the original deed of 
which is yet in the possession of the fam- 
ily. From her father, William Chatfield 
jooth, who organized the first public 
school in that portion of Brooklyn then 








and having in view the welfare of wo- 
men and children and families, she 
achieved for the paper that atmosphere 
of wholesomeness which was her own. 
Who is there could ask a loftier monu- 
ment than she has made for herself in 
twenty-one years of work that has en- 
tered half a million families, and helped 
to mould a whole generation in gentle- 
ness, intelligence, and virtue—a _ gener- 
ation that, as a great city owes her a 
debt of gratitude for its history, a great 
nation for her work in its struggle for 
life, should also in its turn rise up and 
ell her blessed! She carried herself as 
if she wore a diadem; and she was, in 
fact, the uncrowned queen of a great 
empire in that myriad of homes where 
the utility of the paper gave her en- 
trance, and where, being welcomed, all 
unsuspected, with the serial, the short 
story, the editorial page, the paragraph, 
the picture, she engendered and directed 
much of the family thought, and shaped 
opinion and character, 

sut it was not merely as a literary 
worker that Miss sooth had pre-emil- 
nence. Her home, in Fifty-ninth Street 
of this city, which she shared with her 
adopted sister, Mrs. Wright—whose life 
was one of absolute devotion to her— 
was an illustration of domestic excel- 
lence; the love of books did not hinder 
a love of pets there, and the love of 
beauty found ample play within its in 
terior. This home was a centre where 
gathered all that was best and brightest 
in the intellectual Jife of the city; in her 
lovely parlors and around her always 
hospitable and always elegant dining 
table were found the wit, the poet, the 
singer; her Saturday nights always 
brought together whomsoever there was 
of note, and she herself was the life of 
the whole, 
dress when attending to business, at 


Of extreme simplicity in her 


home she loved the sheens and lustres 
of rich fabrics, the filminess of lace, the 
sparkle of jewels, many of which adorn- 
ed her hands—hands as exquisite, by- 
the-way, as if carved in ivory. Thus at- 
tired, animated, joyous, her friends found 
her beautiful—her person being majes- 
tic, her complexion very fair and bril 
liant, contrasting with her early-silvered 
hair, her eyes large and of a soft dark 
brown, her nose straight and piquant, 
her smile luminous, and, with it all, 
the beauty of a lofty and steadfast spirit, 








known as Williamsburg, she inherited 

her great uprightness and single-mind- 

edness, her enthusiasie nature, and her 

interest in books, and from her mother 

the brillianey and vivacity of the blood 

of the old French enugres, One might al- 

most say that she chose a literary career 

in her infancy, as she had no recollection of ever learning to 
read either French or English, having read the Bible and Plu- 
tarch at five; at seven, Racine, at which time she began Latin, 
while before she was ten she was familiar with Hume and Gib- 
bon, and was an omnivorous reader. Early comprehending her 
powers, her parents took every pains with her education ; but her 
own taste largely directed her into the region of belles-lettres, 
where her keen appreciation and her immense memory always 
served her with the stores of her vast reading. She had an in- 
tense love of the natural sciences, history, poetry, and philosophy ; 
a thorough knowledge of music, which was a passion with her ; 
and in addition to a fair acquaintance with one or two of the dead 
languages, she read and spoke easily French and Italian, German 
It will be seen that her equipment for her profes- 
sion was of the most complete. 

She entered the literary field, after a few tentative efforts, with 
two con pilations, The Watch-makers’ Manual and The Marble- 
Workers’ Manual, which are still standard works with those inter- 
ested, and have given her handsome financial return. Accident, 
however, caused her to fall into translation, in which she met with 
such success—familiarity with foreign languages being then far 
less general than now—that she published about forty volumes 
of translations, in almost every department of literature, chiefly 
‘rench, from the religious works of the Count and Countess 
Gasparin, the fairy tales of Laboulaye, the political works of 
Cochin, the novels of About, and the writings of Méry, Mar- 
mier, and Victor Cousin; she was also authorized by George 
Sand to abridge and produce that writer’s history of her own 
life, but did not avail herself of the permission, owing to 
circumstances that turned her attention elsewhere. Her first 
important original work was the History of the City of New York, 


and Spanish 
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“Tt is worth a whole phalanx in the cause of human freedom,’ 
wrote Charles Sumner to her, and later he said of her translation 
of Cochin’s work that it was of more value to the North “ than 
the Numidian cavalry to Hannibal,” and Mr Lincoln took pains 
to pause in the midst of the arduous labors of the Presidency at 
that time and send her a personal letter of thanks for what she had 
done in giving such heartening to the American people. Upon this, 
such men as the Comte de Montalembert, Monsignor Dupanloup, 
and Edmond de Pressensé sent her their writings immediately on 
their publication in Paris, and she followed her first attempt with 
America before Europe, by the same author, with Laboulaye’s Paris 
in America, and with Cochin’s Results of Emancipation and Results 
of Slavery, which attracted still more attention, doing a yet wider 
work of arousing and stimulating, and bringing her into active 
correspondence with Henry Winter Davis, Senator Doolittle, Charles 
Sumner, Cassius M, Clay, and others—a correspondence and en- 
suing friendship which lasted for the lifetime of the participants. 
All the while, meantime, she kept our foreign friends informed of 
events, and sent them everything that could be of use in their task 
in our behalf. Her quick and eager feelings and self-forgetting 
temperament caused her to plunge into this work with all the 
power at her command. The value of what she did was fully 
recognized, and it has been everywhere felt and acknowledged 
that her part in kindling and upholding the earnestness of the 
people was not surpassed by the efforts of any one man or woman 
during the years of the war. It was a superb period of her life 
when she lent the whole force of her young and ardent spirit to 
the help of her country; and all hours since, she has said, have 
seemed thin and poor beside those of that glowing and stormy 
epoch. 


’ 
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At the conclusion of the war Miss Booth occupied herself in 


the spirit of purity, sincerity, strength, 
and sweetness, shining through every 
word, She refused in the course of her 
life several excellent offers of marriage, 
finding her work and her friends sufficient 
to her. And her friends were many ; for 
they met in her the qualities that endear 
and that give belief in the noble possibilities of human nature; 
they found exquisite womanly tenderness, sensibility, and delicacy, 
profound sympathy and the desire for it, and the benignant expres- 
sion of it in word and act, constant self-forgetfulness, the tender- 
est affections, and absolute integrity and honor, 

She combined in herself so many phases that those who dealt 
with her merely in business found her a sagacious and energetic 
woman, with as cool judgment as brilliant foresight, while those 
who sought her intellectual companionship found her full of both 
critical power and of imagination, of the love of nature and of 
beauty in every form—one in whom there seemed to be a foun- 
tain of perpetual youth and poetry. Her generous public spirit 
kept her in the current of affairs; she was attracted to all re- 
forms, although more and more cautious and conservative as the 
years added to her wisdom, and all of the discoveries of science, 
the variations of religious thought, the new political aspects, 
found her alert and attentive. She was warmly interested in the 
condition of women the world over, aiding the cause of their 
emancipation in both private and public ways. Into whatever she 
did she poured all the strength she had for the time being. She 
wrote with the greatest ease and fluency, with grace and epigram- 
matic force, and she gave to the Bazar all it could receive of 
her best, her first thought, her last effort, loving it as women love 
their children, proud of its influence and its success. 

Besides Mrs, Wright, Miss Booth leaves a large family cirele— 
two brothers, a sister, and several nephews and nieces—to whom 
her loss is irreparable. But few will be more deeply touched by 
the sad tidings of her death than the readers of the Bazar, to 
whom she entered every week with a beneficent presence, a lofty 
tone, and a purifying influence. | Harriet Prescorr Sporrorp. 
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WEARY AND LADEN.—Drawy sy C.§. Remvmart.—[See Poem on Pace 231.] 
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ADVICE 
Mrs. Winsto 


TO MOTHERS 


w’s Soormiune Syrvur for Children 

soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 

cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
25 cents a bottle.—[Adt 


all pain, 


diarrhea 


M 


designing 


Bloom of 287 Fifth avenue is already quite busy 
some really handsome and novel costumes 
tended to be worn at the coming centennial inaugu- 
ation bal {Ade.] 

Tuk newest rehabilitatic 
Kose through its latest 


m is the victory of the White 
champion, ATKinson.—[ Ado, } 


Cuaprep hands and rough skin 
Conneiu's Benzoin Ce 


are unknown where 
*BMETIC SuAP is used,—|[ Adv.) 


Tur superiority of Burnett's Fuavortne 
consists in their perfect purity and ; 


Exrraots 
great strength.-(Ad, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Bredklast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup, It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easi'y di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
| valids as well as for persons in health, 


















Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass 


STITCHES IN THE BACK. 


Peter C. Vandewater, Com- 
missioner of Highways, Woods- 
burgh, Long Island, N.Y.,writes: 


‘During the last three years I have been 
troubled with stitches in the back. They came 
on without the slightest warning and laid me 


up for two and three weeks at a time, and noth- 
ng did me any good. Over a year ago I had 
a more severe attack I could hardly move. 
My wife then applied an ALLCOcK’s Porous 
PLASTER on the small of my back where the 
kink appeared to be. I never had used one 
before In a short time all pain had vanished, 
and the next morning I got up and attended to 
my business. I put a fresh Plaster on every 
week for a month, and I feel that I have been 


entirely cured, as I have not had 


an attack in 


the last eighteen months.” 

Beware of imitations, and do 
not be deceived by misrepresen- 
tation. Ask for ’ 

Alicock’s, 
and let no explanation or so- 
licitation induce you to accept a 
substitute. 





16N’'T IT, TO BUY A SO-CALLED 
poy POLISH, THE ONLY EF 
cT 


Pacino OF WHICH i868 TO SCRATCH 


AND DESTROY YOUR cuemment 
IT FOR USE? SEND YOUR ADDRESS 


ON A POSTAL TO US, AND SUFFICIENT 


ELECTRO-SILICON wit se sent, W THOUT CHARGE, 
TO POLISH YOUR ENTIRE SILVER SERVICE IN A MANNER 
THAT WILL SURPRISE YOU, OR 15 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR 
FULL-SIZED BOX. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

18 ON 


ELECTRO-SILICON, cxc.':... 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


TEST AN ARTICLE BEFORE ADOPTING 





SEE THAT THE 
FULL NAME, 








FOR ADULTS ANDCHILDREN 


BY MAIL ty 


sok e2. worse AN 


+) Simple, Ek ant and will lasts 
life time. Self-adjusting,and fits 
instrument any ordinary boo olds the 
should have book open, and yet pages can be 


> easily turned, The only per/ect 
THE IDEAL Leal Holder made, Bent post- 
B K LE paid for 50c. Mention this piper, 
00 AF ACENTS WANTED. 
HOLDER. 
Send for Catalozue, LEAF HOLDER CO.Excelsior,Minp 


BP" Quick Sales Large Profits, 


here. 


>) 
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Every FAMILY 
possessing a musical 


baby’s scalp after the use of tar soap may be dissipated or concealed by the application of a few drops of some delicate perfume. 
are not many to whom the clean, healthful odor this soap leaves behind it will be ungrateful. 
Christine Terhune Herrick, in Feb. Home-Maker. 


All Druggists, 25 cents 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 


with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or | 


phosphate powders, Sold only in cans, 


Roya Baxune Powper Co., 106 W al} St., 


‘WHY You SHOULD USE 


Scott's Emulsion 


rCod Iuiwver Oil wz 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


It is used and endorsed by Physi- 
cians becauee it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk. 

It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions, 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 
rate or change, 

Tt is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, H.Y. 


KNAB E" 


PIANOFORTES 


Fifty Years Before the Public. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 
Ww ASHINGTON : 817 Market Space. 


N. Y. 

















PHILADELPHIA. 


yprevomond Pure 


Sold by first-class 
Grocers everywhere 


BREAKFAST | 


io 0 C OA on perenne 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIOM 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without 
the use of the knife. Books with complete informa- 
tion mailed free. Address 


Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, 
North Adams, Mass, 
IT was troubled 
with catarrh it seriously af- 
fected my voice. One bottle 
of Ely’s Cream Balm did 
the work. My voice is fully 
restored. — B. F. LIdepsner 
A, M., Pastor of the Olivet 

a Ch arch, Phila. 


so much 

















ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with thai 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT,. 





Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 


and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 















BICYCLES « = oe | 
\TRICYCLES - -TANDEMS“SAPETIES* 


ye POPE MFG. Gc. 


Ay p> BUSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO R&S )* 


an 


Walter M. Lowney’s 





recaces oy” GHOCOALES == 
orid. 


in mone Metal Boxes 
$1.00 per Pound. 


rage Paceess oy BOD BONS, 


Express. 
Retail Branch, 45 West ‘St, Boston | 


Madame Porter’ 8 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


“S Successfully used for more 
than \ fifty years. Try its 
Moles and Superflu- 


FE AD T Y @ous Hair permanent- 


ty removed. Flesh increased or reduced. Complex- 

ions beautified. The Form developed, Hair, Brows 

and Lashes colored and restored. Interesting Book 

ary sealed), 4c. me. Velaro. 414 W, 47th 
, N.Y. City. Mention this paper. 


and 








Wrinkles, Black- 
heads. Pimples, 
Freckles, Pittings, 













HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 

Promotes a luxuriant growth. 

Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 


Prevents Dandruff and hale | falling 
50c, and $1.00 at Drv sts, 








ROOZEN’ S$ SPECIAL SPRING COLLECTION, 


Direct from the Famous Bulb Farms of Ant. Roozen & Son, Overveen (near Haarlem), Holland’ 


6 Single Dahlias, assorted colors.! 

4 Double Dablias, assorted colors 

2 Dahlia Constance (White Cac- 
tus Dahlia). 

18 Gladioli Brenchleyensis, daz 
ziing scarict 

12 Gladioli Gandavensis in three 

mamed varieties 

18 Gladiolt Gandavensis, assorted 

colors 


d. flaked white. 


3 L ium Tigrinum splendens. 
1 Littam speciosum roseum, 


6 Gladioli Ne plus Ultra, deep| 3 Canna Floribunda, orange-red 
r flowers. 
12 eee i pitentad Candl- 


ANS, | 
3 Latium Tigrinum Spotted Tiger 6 Amersite Candida major, pale 
Lily 


1 — —_—— monstrosum 6 Pearl tuberoses, double white. 
alb {Iata.| 6 Helianthus tuberosus, yellow. 
3 Richardia (Calla) alba maeu-! 


Pamphlet on Cultivation Free with Each Order. 


125 BULBS, Etc., 
for $3.75, 









3 Amaryllis Formosissima, scarle 
with golden dots. 


pinkish white 
12 Commelyna tabeross, blue and 
white varieties 


The bulbs are packed in Holland, and we receive shipments of the collections throughout the season. £ 


Purchaser pays express charge from New York City for the United States, and from Toronto for Canada. 


Address the sole agent, J, TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box 2494, 


Qp’Send stamp for Spring Bulb catalogue and catalogue of Roses, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, etc. 


do without it. 


to most persons it is pleasant. 


For sample (}g cake) send 10 cents, stamps, to The Packer Manuf’g Co., 100 Fulton St., New York. 





can hardly recommend too often anything that is as valuable in the nursery as Packer's tar soap. 
for her babies would willingly 


| ented Nov. 


| Don’t mis 


Redfern 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


—e 


ORIGINAL 
IDEAS 


AND 


PERFECT 





SPRING SEASON, 1889, 


$< —__ 


‘New Gowns and Coats. 
New Hats and Bonnets. 
| New and Exclusive Cloths. 


Ladies desirous of ordering, and un- 


| able to visit New York, can have sketches 


and samples forwarded free by mai!— 
perfect fit a 


210 Fifth | Ave., N. Y. 
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The Skeleton Waves and Bangs 
15, 1887). 

My Feather-Weight Skeleton Bang, 3, ounce weight, 
now ready; made entirely of human HAIR; 
springs, no ribbons; the greatest comfort of the age; 
elegant, natural, and durable; requires no dressing 
for sale at this establishment only. Other Bangs from 
$1.00 upward. = Infringers will be duly prosecuted 

The most beautiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or 
straight, all long convent hair, from $5.00 upward; 
not our own make, from $1.50 upward 

Gray and White Hair a Specialty, 
the finest and largest assortment in the country, at 
prices below those of any other house. 

Hair Cutting, Curling, Bleaching, 
Sham pooing, and Dyei yy the best artists 
jn the world, on the premises. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, or C, B., 
for the face, made from pure cocoanut milk and other 
harmless ingredients; positively not injurious ; made 
in three shades; $1.00 per bottle. 

TURKISH ROSE 
for the face and lips—a positively indelible and harm- 
less rouge, fine as the blush of the rose, $1.00 and 
$1.50 per bottle 

The celebrated and original Veloutine Pow- 


no 





LEAVES 


| ders,in three shades—the highest medals have been 


awarded for same—50c. and $1.00 per box, 

The only genuine Auburnine will change the 
hair without injury to that beautiful Titian Red now 
so much admired, $2.00 per bottle. Illustrated cata- 
logues free. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Mile. GOLDSCHMIDT’S CREME D’ ELEGANCE, 

A preparation long and successfally used by French 
and English ladies to develop the bust, producing 
a permanently healthy, firm, and full bosom, Suc- 
cess guaranteed, Correspondence confidential. Order 
from Druggist or mailed direct, securely sealed, for $2. 

M. F. CLARKE, Sole Agent for the U.S. 
Wholesale Depot, 266 Greenwich Street, New York, 
Sealed Circulars Free. 


FREE! STAMPING 


PATTERN 


trated Catalogue se 
SEELEY & CO., 





Size 6x% in., 


this 


nt for two 
New Haven, © 






chance 


No mother w vho has is ever used it 


Its cleansing and healing properties are so well known as hardly to require repetition 
In removing scruff or dandruff from the baby’s head, in relieving the itching and irritation caused by chafing, it is beyond compare. 


There are a few people to whom the odor of tar is disagreeable ; The slight scent of this that clings to the 


But there 




















MARCH 30, 1889. 





eoenul 
Constable Ke c 
COTTON GOODS. 


“AN DERSON’S’” 
WORLD-RENOWNED 


ZEPHYRS. 


‘*Freres Koechlin’s” 
CELEBRATED 





‘“ Marie Antoinette” Cloths. | 


PRINTED SATINS. 


6 
Droadovey KH | 9th st. 


SILVER. 


ESIGNS in Silver, like famous | 


works of art, may be classified 
by ages. 

Many of the antique patterns now 
admired collectively under the broad 
title of Old Silver are coeval with the 
reign of Queen Anne. 

The years from this date, till the 
last of the Georges sat on the Eng- 
lish throne, produced much that has 
survived to elicit our warm admira- 
tion. 

In our Silver Department will be 
found many pieces which faithfully 
reproduce the lines of the famous 
Originals of these interesting periods. 


THEODORE b. STARR, 
206 Fifth Ave., Madison Square. 


Correspondence is invited. 


Do you ‘want your 
Children Clothed | 


In the latest New York Styles at the least Cost ? 


S| 





Offer unequalled facilities fur the outfitting of 


Boys, Girls, & Babies 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent buyers 
are served by mail as well as if they were in the Store. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


60 & 62 West 23d St. N.Y. 


HYMALAYAN SHAWLS. 

Notice.— We have discovered that certain shawls, 
not of our manufacture, are made and sold in the United 
States of America under the name of “ Hymalayan” or 
“Himalayan” shawls, or bearing tickets which are im- 
itations of our trade-mark, registered according to Act 
of Congress, to which trade-mark we are exclusively 
entitled, and of which the words “ Hymalayan” and 
“ Himalayan” form part. We hereby call attention to 
section 364 of the New York Penal Code, and give no- 
tice that we shall institute criminal pre oceeding rs against 
any person found so infringing our rights, in addition 
to resorting to our other legal remedie s. 

Dated this 15th day of Fe Drnary, 1889. 

w. BLISS & SON, 
Chipping Norton, E ngiand. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


aErPrs Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


ee Sees > Sy GR a ie ER eh Beet F haya item x Sey bs 
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NEW SPRING GOODS. 


Sit.kss. 
We have just received a part oer ott) 
inch real printed Shanghai Silks a 
98c. 
79¢. 


of the finest quality. Sold else — a 
'59c. 


at $1.25 and $1.50. ... 2... cence eee ed 
Colored Peau de S« 
just closed out a Saadeanares’e: seek 
of these durable silks. This line and 
quality are usually sold for $1.15.n0ow) 
Black Surahe. We are prepared to) 
give the greatest value in these dura- 
ble Sane rsilks. This quality is usn- [ 
ally sold for 59c.. now 
24-inch Black Faille Fran-) 





ecaise. This line is the greatest 
value ever offered in this dural “ s 9 
rich silk; worth $1.75.....-.....3 

We have closed out her line “of) 


Black Stripe Velvets. 
line is worth $2.00... ....ccccsccscsel at) 


Black Dress Goods. 


40-inc h - ack All-Wool Surah Serge, 59c 
85c. qualit 

40-inch Bi: ack All- 
50c. quality 

40-inch Lupin Black All-Wool Challies, 50c.; 
from 65c. 


Colored Dress Goods. 


New styles in French All-Wool Plaids, at 75c. 
Striped and Plaid Mohairs, : 
A beautiful line French All-Wool Challies, 45c. 


“Wash Fabrics. 


Dainty designs in French Sateens, Scotch Zephyrs 
Linen Lawns, Percales, Seersuckers, &c., at very al- 
tractive prices 


; regular 


Wool Nun’s-Veiling, 39c.; regular 


reduced 


Boe 


and 


Send orders at once for goods, or write for samples. 


23d St. Le Boutilier Bros. 
48, 50, & 52 West 23d St, WY, City 


—THE 


“JUDIG” CORSET. 


REGISTERED. 








SOLE OWNERS, 


6th Ave. and 19th St., New York. 


As several houses are showing imitations of 
the “ Judic,” and representing it as the same 
Corset, we wish it to be distinctly understood that 
the genuine “ Judie” ( only be had 
| from or through us, either on this Continent or 
| ‘in Lurope 
| We take especial pride in recommending it to 
every lady. It improves all figures, and is the 
| only corset made that reduces the size of the 
hips and lengthens the waist without injurious 
tight-lacing. 


Corset can 


Messrs. Simpson, Crawford & Simpson. 

Dear :—The * Judie” Corsets 
beautiful. They fit perfectly in every way, and 
will, in my judgment, improve any figure. With 
thanks for those made to my order. 

Tam, Yours cordially, 
LILLIAN RUSSELL. 


New York, Sept. 25, 1888. 


Look all around among 
the Retailers, 


then write to C7. C.SHAYNE, 


manufacturer, 103 Prince St., 


Sirs new are 









for his price for a genuine 
London - dressed ALASKA 
SEAL-SKIN GARMENT, 
which 10 per 
than the same quality can be 
Small 
Garments 

Fashion 





is cent. less 
purchased elsewhere. 
Furs and Plush 


marked way down. 





= Book mailed free. 








per minute, and placing the ‘“ Remington” 
of certified work furnished on application. 


MS" DE VERTUS SCEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


With the corsets of this firm it is useless to have 
measure taken on the persons themselves ; it is suf- 
ficient to apply for a special notice containing all ne- 
cessary informations, to obtain a perfect corset. 





Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 





Re tr ig yet em 


—_ 
| 
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Snew york” * 
ARE NOW OFFERING 
340 Pieces of 


China and India Silks 


in exquisite colorings and designs 
at 59 cents; regular price 75 cents. 
Also, 
are exhibiting a magnificent line of 
Silk, Cambric, and fine Muslin 
LACE TRIMMED 
Underwear, 
Silk Housewaists, 
Blouses, 
Silk Wrapper Cowns, &c. 
Also, 
the latest Novelties 
Ladies’ Wraps, 
Directoire Jackets, 
Spring Costumes, &c. 
Dressmaking in all its branches at exceptionally 
low prices. 


in 


Prepaid parcels of $5.00 and over, delivered 
free of charge within 100 miles of New York 


— 
. 
Spring and Simmer indixpe nsable to parties pre 
vented hy distance from doing their 
New York, will be 
mailed on rece ipt of SLY CENTS. 


own shoppi "J 


wm 


| Sixth Avenue & woth Street. 








REMINGTON , 





Borlinghers 
Aiik& 


SUMmer aan Novelties, 
BLACK SILK FABRICS. 


Louisiennes, 22 inches wide 
- A a. 
Faille Francaise, 

in Europe, 


», $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. 
the 
warranted not to slip or pull 
the seams, 22 inches wide, $ 


most popular silk 

in 

1.25, $1.50, $2.00. 

Opening of Ladies’ Tailor-made 
Jackets, Ulsters, and Carriage 
Wraps. 


126% 128 Cheolwwh St 
Plriladelphia 


LIDA CLARKSON’S 


BRUSH STUDIES! 


THIRD SERIES. PRICE 50 CTS. 





C N S: Brush Notes.— Difficulties with 
e Sky and Water in Landscape 
iinting.—A River Scene.—Directions for Copying. 


yr Fruit’ Study.—Apple Branch.—Landscape P tinting 
—~General Information in Answer to Many Queries. 
Hints upon Sketching from Nature.—Plaque Study _ 
Apple Blossoms. —Treatment of Design for a Two F< 


Screen. Two Pretty Snow Scenes.—Tambourine te - 
oration. —Mountain Scenery. Study « f Old Saw Mill 
The Mixing of Tints.—Decorative Panel.—White 


Heron and Pink Water Lilies.—Some Useful ‘Hints 
Birds and Sweet Brier Branches.—Criticisms, ete. 
Study of Screen or Panel.—Landscape Paint- 
ing, continued.—Wood Interior, a June Study. This 
book is finely illustrated, including 


Tees FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AVE you seen Ingalls’ Home Magazine @ 
Itis a tinely illustrated 64-page Monthly Magazine 
(single copies, 15¢ “3 $1. 00 per year), devoted to Fa 
Work, 
and M. J.C LARKSON, 


Art, Painting, Household Decoration, ete. 
are the Editors, 

SPECIAL 

OFFER ! 


We will send you a3 months’ trial 
subscription to the Magazine, 

cent stamps (36 cents) 

introduce our Magazine. 


f Roses fo 








Lwa 


also a 
copy of this 50-cent book, 


Address 


J. F. INGALLS, Publisher, Ages Mass. | 


STAND. ARD 
YPEWRITER 
WON 


,COLD & SILVER MEDALS 
Championship of the World, 


At Toronto, in open contest, Aug. 13, 1888. 


151 WORDS PER MINUTE, WITHOUT AN ERROR. 


The above is an authentic record made by Mr. Frank E. McGurrin, 
memorized sentence, thus BEATING ALL PREVIOUS RE CORDS of correct work by 30 words 
still further beyond reach of competition 


at Detroit, on January 21,1889, on a 


Photographic copies 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 





Ladies’ 
* DEWEY, Mnfr., 229 Marshfield Ave., 
wa money by P.Q.order. Catalogue 


S” Their illustrated Fashion Catalogue for | 


Brush | 
Studies, Third Series, all for 18 two- | 
We make this liberal offer to | 


| HIGH-GRADE PARIS ROBES. 


| JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
| Announce an elaborate display of 
Paris Robes, of the highest grade, 
that have just been received: Ben- 
| galine and Sicilienne Robes, with 
| exquisitely wrought Pentes in nee- 
dlework and Oriental Lace. Cash- 
|mere and Tamise Robes, in the 
| Empire Shades, richly embroidered 
| and edged with Point de Gene, and 
other costly laces. In Elegance, 
Exclusiveness, and positive Wov- 
elty, this season’s importations are 
unsurpassed. 
| Additional Novelties will also be 
| shown in French Dress Goods with 
deep side-bands, in hand drawn - 
work effects. Genuine China Pongee 
in designs confined to this house, 
and Egremont Grenadine for even- 
ing wear, in white, cream, and all 
the new tints. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and IIth St., 
New York. 





Dames Sons 


| The most reliable house in the trade 
| grade of 


SILKS 


est possible prices 
I } 


SPECIAL. 
| Extra fine rich Al 
| warp, Te., 98e., $1.25, a 


Superior 


published March 15, and 


for high 


at the lou 


-Silk: Black Surahs, double. 
yard 


India Silks, 75e., 95c., 


ud $1.35 


quality Black 


and $1.25 yard, 


Rich All-Silk Black Pean de Svie, double-faced, 
98¢., $1.38, and $1.58 yard j 
All the new shades rich All-Silk Faille Fran- 
caise, extra soft finish, Y8e., $1.19, $1 48, and 
$1 68 vard. are 
Superior quality Plain Surahs (all silk), all 
| new Spring shades, 57¢c. and 7% yard 
Plaid and Stripe Surahs, magnifice it combina 
| tions, 69¢e., 89¢., and 98« yard 
Fi gure d India Silks, newest coloring, exc 
desigus, 50¢., 59e., 65e., and 8de, yard. 
| 
Broadway & 8th St., N.Y. 
1784 1888, 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
IN 
Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 


| Embroidery, 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco. 


New York, Boston, 
St. Louis, 


GUARANTEED TO OUTWEAR 
ANY CUSTOM-MADE CORSET 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-412 BROADWAY. N. Y. 








BLACK SILKS 


AT BARNET RG TUNER _PRICES. 





| Best Ma nes andl Past Colors 1 for samples to 
WM. ROBERTS, 21 Lis sme t, New Y« 
| Any length over 10 vai forwarded C.O D. 


In New York « hd a inds 


SHOPPING :; a lady of exper 


good taste, &c., witho harge. Circular ref n 
Address Miss A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N ¥. City, 


PURCHASING AGENCY, 


ECKER, 825 Broadway, Ne\ - 





Established 1875, 
MRS. HELEN 


York. 
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FACETIZ. 
IN PARIS. 
“Herne, Charlie, you studied French athome. Sup- 
pose you call the waiter,” 
* All right,” says Charlie, his bosom swelling proud- 
ly. ** Ah, jargon, jargon, allez vous ici.” 


—_ 





SHOULD CALL AT THE PROPER TIME | ( 


Burouen'’s Boy (with a bill, to servant). “Is Mrs. 


Montinorenci at home? g 

Servant...“ Shure she’s not: don’t yez know that Yip 
she’s only ‘at home’ on Chewsdays and Thoors- j \ Ga 
ange’ os | O& 

A RADICAL FAULT. | 3 

Manacer. “Oh, pshaw! This play will never, 
never do, There hasu't a woman gone into hysterics | 
over it yet, and here it is at the end of the third act.” } | 

tenkeniiasaeaane \ 
GRANDMA IN A BOX, 4, 
/ 

Bosny (who is visiting his kind old grandmother). “I y 
wouldu’t mind eatin’ some of that nice hot bread, | a 
grandma.’ 

Granpmua. “Well, Bobby, you can have all you | . 
want of it.’ { 

Bonny, ** Yes, but ma won't let me eat hot bread.’ mn 

GranpnMa (testing the lad’s moral strength). * She 
won't know anything about it, Bobby.’ 


jonny. * All right, grandma, just give me a picce, 


please 


* Solitaire is a splendid game, but it’s too lonesome. 

Now four-handed solitaire would be a delight!” 
Ee ae 
IT WAS STRANGE. 

“That is Lehigh coal; six dollars a ton.” 

* Curious combination of French and English.” 

** What?” 

“Le High.” eS 

A Western circus man calls his lion Aurora, be- 
cause—well, because he is one. 

— - 
TAR TOO 

*“ Did they receiVe you warmly ?” 

“Did they? Well, rather. They made it so hot I 
left on the next train. Here is a souvenir feather.” 

THE WORST FEATURE. 

Citizen (just a prominent ordinary citizen). * Well, 
Mr. Landlord, what do you find the most disagreeable 
feature about renting houses ?” 
LanpLorp. * Tenauts. 








“ Begorra,” said an Lrishman, as he saw an alligator 
for the first time, “if that crather was to shmuoile, shure 
an’ he’d split himsilf into two halves.” 

A FRANK CONFESSION. 

“Yes,” said Robinson, “our party had fair success 
on our fishing excursion; but it was all due to Dum- 
ey.” 

**Is he an expert fisherman ?” 

“No: he doesn’t know a sardine from a salt macker- 
el; but he was thoughtful enough to bring some ftish- 
hooks along.” 





pital itaniteedpes 
NO NONSENSE. 

Miss Breezy, a charming girl from Chicago, won the 
heart of Mr. Gotham before she had been in town a 
week. So he declared his passion in fervid words 
Miss Breezy considered the matter thoughtfully for a 
moment, and then remarked: 

**Mr. Gotham, if you will cross your heart and say 
that you mean business, Tam yours truly.” 

. re 
A UNIVERSAL GENIUS. 

“Who made the first steam-boat, Waldo 2” asked the 
Boston school-mistress. 

“Robert Elsmere,” replied Waldo, with a proud 
consciousness of rectitude, which was changed to dis- 
may When he went down foot. 

ee 

The pugilists strike their hardest blows when they 
begin to talk. a => 
DIDN'T WANT IT. 

“This, sir, is a combination of two cyclopedias— 
the Cyclopedia of General Information and that 
of" 

“ Thanks, my good friend, but I don’t care for a bi- 
cyclopwedia. RE 
AN APPROPRIATE COLOR 

“ He is a scalawag, and he knows it. Why, when I 
showed him I saw through him, he got as red as 


a—a—” 
“A beat?” 


aod 





























MARCH. 
When the wizard wind is whisking 
And incontinently frisking 
With the Derby or the beaver hat of man; 
When the dust along the highway 
Or the byway 
Seeks an eyeway, 
And doth “ permeate” completely as it can ; 
When the climate suits the lizard, 


Then becomes a frigid blizzard, 


When the pious all repent, 
And the sinful ones keep Lent— 
To a limited extent— 


When a lion, then a lamb, 
Is the zodiacal ram 3 


We most certainly have reason 
To believe we’ve reached the season 


“ Mars.” 
Joun Kenprick Banas. 


When we've snow and rain and mizzle all in one; 


And the rich on pleasure bent seek Southern sun ; 


When red-hot and freezing cold are all the cars, 


That the sons of sunny France have christened 


tif i) 


Wi) 
OY 
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oe 
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** Precisely.” ds THAT WAS NOT HIS PROFESSION. | A PREFERENCE. 
TIE CRUEL MANAGER Mr. Van Stine. “Your friend who has just left us * Do you believe that Dr. Holmes was right when he 
| 


“So you have gone on the stage at last, Mrs, 
Browne ?” 

“Yes. Thad to. IT became so infatuated with it.” 

* And what line of parts do you assume ?” 

And then the manager poked his head in the door 
and remarked, “ Clothes live.” 


the highest. 





seems quite a pessimist, Miss Jones 
Miss Jones. “Oh no; Mr.Wabash is an oculist, and 
they do say one ‘i 





A “HITCH” IN BR'ER SAMPSON’S MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 


BR'ER SAMPSON ( failing to find the ring in hia pocket at 
the appropriate time). ““ BRESSED EF I DIDN'T CLEAN DISRE- 
MEMBER DE APPLETURE IN DIS VESKIT POCKET, ’N’ DAT 
AR RING'S DONE GONE A-CARAIRING DOWN MY PUSSON 'N’ 
FOTCHED UP EN DE OXTREMITY OB DIS YER BOOT. BuT 
EF DE AUJIENCE "LL HOL’ ON 'N’ BE OB GOOD CURRIDGE, 
TLL HAB IT OUTEN DAR D'RECTLY.,” 








said ‘ poverty is a cure for dyspepsia’ ? 

\ “It may be. I'd rather have the dyspepsia.” 

of the finest in the city. 
: —_--> 


ctitiaedddialentaniaeiaie . 
It cuts the small boy up when he hears that his fa- 


Jack Frost is a person of low degree—below 32° at | ther's old coat is to be cut down, and the sleeves made 


into a pair of trousers for him. 








K 
{4 





©. 
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A TEDIOUS WAIT. 

Sosourner (at country tavern). ‘‘Madam, I am in 
great haste and very hungry. Can you get me up a 
couple of fried eggs 2?” 

Lanpiapy. * Yes, sir.” 

Sosourner (after long waiting). “It’s some time 
since I ordered those eggs, madam.” 

Lanpiapy. * Drat them hens! Jeff, go out to the 
barn and stir ’em up.” 








A POOR COUNTRY. BETTER TO HAVE SAID SOMETHING ELSE. 
MOVER. ‘RAISE MOST UV YER OWN PERVISIONS?” MISS JONES. ‘‘How GOoD OF you, Doctor, To coME 
NATIVE (pausing). ‘NO; DON’T RAISE NOTHIN’ BUT TO TALK WITH ME!” 
WATER.” DOCTOR. “OH, NOT AT ALL. I HAVE LISTENED TO so 
THE WELL. “ CREAK, CREAK, CREAK,” ETC.? . MUCH CLEVER TALK THIS EVENING THAT IT WILL BE 


QUITE A RELIEF AND A REST TO LISTEN TO You, Miss 
JONES, I ASSURE YOU.” 
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A CROOKED PATH. 


(Continued from page 227.) 


” 


“They are not at all like you,” returned Er- 
rington, letting his quiet, but to her most embar- 
rassing, eyes rest upon her face. 

“Yet they are my only brother’s children.” 
Here Katherine paused with a sense of relief; 
they had reached a stile where a footway led 
across some fields and a piece of common over- 
grown with bracken and gorse. It was the short- 
cut to Castleford, by which Cecil had led her to 
the Melford Woods. 

“Oh, do come round by the road, auntie,” he 
exclaimed; “perhaps Mr. Errington will let me 
ride his horse.” 

“T do not know if he will, Cis, but 7 certainly 
will not. I am tired too, dear, and want to get 
home the shortest way I can, so bid Mr. Erring- 
ton good-by, and come with me. No, don’t shake 
hands; yours are much too dirty.” 

“ Never mind; when you are a big boy I'll give 
youa mount. Good-by, Master Charlie—you are 
Charlie, are you not? Till we meet at dinner, 
Miss Liddell.” He raised his hat, and divining 
that she wished him to let her get over the stile 
unassisted, he mounted his horse and rode swiftly 
away. 

“T am sure he would have given me 
you had gone by the road, auntie,” 
proachfully, 

“IT could not have allowed you, dear ; so do not 
think about it.” Errington meanwhile rode on, 
unconsciously slackening his pace as he mused. 
“No, she certainly has never seen me before, 
yet she knows me. How? She was very glad 
to get rid of me just now. Why? I am inof- 
fensive enough. There is something uncommon 
about her; she gives me the idea of having a 
history, which is anything but desirable for a 
young woman. What fine eyes she has! She is 
something like that Sibyl of Guercino’s in the 
Capitol. Why does she object to me? It is 
rather absurd. I must make her talk, then I 
shall find out.” 

Here his horse started,and broke the thread 
of his reflections. By the time the steed had 
pranced and curvetted a little, Errington’s 
thoughts had turned into some of their usual 
graver channels,and Katherine Liddell was—well, 
not absolutely forgotten. 
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HENDERSON’S NEW 
Bush Lima BEAN. 


Can and Should be Grown in every 


Garden on the Continent. 


Of allthe Novelties in Garden Products 
ever sent out, there is nothing so entirely distinct 
and valuable as this New Vegetable. The 
old Lima Bean can only be grown on poles, 
while the NEW BUSH LIMA grows and is 
cultivated exactly like the common bush or snap 
bean (growing only 18 inches high), and from 
the time of its bearing in July, produces in 
abundance delicious Lima Beans throughout the 
entire season until frost. It has, besides, an 
additional value, in that it is two weeks 
earlier than any other Lima Bean, being fit 
for the table in from forty to fifty days from 


acket. 
Remittances can be sent either by Post 
Rise Order, Postal Note or rtd 8. 
2 00.00 inGash Prizes 


see 

Every purchaser of Henderson’s Bush 
Lima Bean will be sent, without charge, our 
Manuva oF EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN, a 
book of 140 pages, size, 9x 11, containing 3 col- 
lates (the price of which is 25 cents), on 
istinct understanding, however, that 
_— a = say in what paper they saw 


PETER HENDNRSON &: £0 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 











ideal Hair Curler. 


Does not burn or soll the hair or hands. 
SoLD BY m ALL DRUG AND TOILET Goops DEALERS. 


SAMP Cc 
G.L, TH . Mir, 86 Market St., CHICAGO. 











A PURE ARTICLE OF FOOD. 


Tue action of the New Jersey State Board of 
Health in publishing the names of the alum bak- 
ing powders sold in that state will be commended 
by all who are in favor of pure and honest food. 
Scarce an article sold enters more generally into 
the daily food of every one than baking powders. 
It is well understood that the alum and the alum 
and phosphate baking powders are detrimental 
to health, and consumers only require to be in- 
formed as to the names of these unwholesome 
brands in order to avoid them. 

It is particularly gratifying to consumers to 
know that the baking powder which they have 
so long been accustomed to using, the Royal, has 
invariably gone through these analyses not only 
without a reflection against it of impurity or un- 
wholesomeness, but each time more emphatically 
endorsed as the superior of all the baking pow- 
ders of the market. 

The health authorities of a number of other 
States have also recently made exhaustive ex- 
aminations of this character, and with the uni- 
form result of finding the Royal superior to all 
others. The United States Government Chemist, 
after an examination for the Indian Department, 
made the emphatic statement that “The Royal 
Baking Powder is the purest in quality and 
highest in strength of any baking powder of 
which I have knowledge.” The authorities of 
Canada have been making an elaborate study of 
the baking powders sold there. The official 
analyst of Ontario says as the result of his in- 
vestigation that he “finds the Royal Baking 
Powder far superior to the others,” and goes so 
far as to “recommend its use in preference to 
any other.” 

A company that maintains this high standard 
for its product against the temptations of the 
enormously greater profit that would accrue 
from the use of the cheaper materials employed 
by others (for the alum baking powders are 
produced at a cost of three cents per pound) is 
entitled to this public commendation and en- 


9 Uitol TAIN 


Chest Pains, Coughs and Colds, Weak 
Lungs, Backache, Kidney Pains, Rheumatism, and 
all Muscular Pains, relieved in one minute by 
the ' ; = The 
ivt Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster in 
only instantaneous pain-killing strengthening plas- 
ter. 25 cents; 5 for $1. At druggists, or of Porrer 
Drve anp Curmioat Co., Boston. 


GOFEF’S 


BOX-PLAITED BRAID. 





READY TO GO ON THE DRESS. 
When you are buying insist on having “*GOFF’S.” 
Remember that our braid is Box-Plaited (not single- 
plait), and that each piece is put in a neat little box. 
Made in black and twenty staple colors. 
ALL THE LEADING STORES HAVE IT. 








T.W. STEMMLER&CO. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS FORUS.&CAN, 


“suv « DOOR MAT 


ASK FOR THE Polished Brass, or 


“FLEXIBLE” Calvanized Steel 
waTion av WIRE MAT 


with Flattened Coils. 
and take no other. 


They are the : Stronwent: most 
Durable, and ALWAYS CLEAN. They are 
reversible, and have ten times more scraping surface 
than any other. The REST AND CHEAPEST. 
Sold by all Carpet and Hardware Dealers, Made only by 
THE NATIONAL WIRE MAT CO., CHICAGO. 
| for miistened Price — 


LOUIS VUITTON’S | 





TRUNKS AND BAGS 
ONLY AT 

PRTG oikcis ss cinendies siggehecuios 1 Rue Scribe. 

TAIT oa’. oo cc ccctiwsnnss 289 Oxford Street. 


Beware of Spurious Imitations. 


EDORA Drtsssuieios 





acturneo BY 22 ARETHE BEST Worn 


RINKMANN & CO. BALTIMOPE.MO SAMPLE PAIR 30€ 


NECESSARY TO FINE WORK. 


A pair of Nickel-Plated ‘deal Button-Hole Cutters; 
gauged three ways; the best made. $1.00 by mail. 


R. G. LEWIS, Chillicothe, 0. 

















Invaluable to those visit the 
Paris Exposition, and desirous of acquiring, 
in the shortest possible time, a practical knowl- 
edge of colloquial French. 


intending to 


OF TABLE DELICACIES 


LOVERS TRY FOR LUNCH: SUPPER 
- FRANCO-AMERICAN 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
FOOD COMPANY'S 





GASTINEAU’S ; ; 
CONVERSATION METHOD GAM E N ? ATES 
aN TRUFFLED 


CHIG 


MADE FRENCH STYLE 
UNDER DIRECT SUPERVISION or 
A.BIARDOT of PARIS 
TOTALLY DIFFERENT FROM POTTED MEATS 
SOLD BY THE BEST GROCERS 
__ OFFICE 101 WARREN STREET NEWYO 


SPEAKING, READING, AND 
WRITING FRENCH. 


By EDMOND GASTINEAU, A.M., Graduate of 


the Université, Paris, and Principal of the 


Conversation School, New York. 





The method is, so far as possible, that which 


a person follows in a foreign land when sur- | 


rounded by those who speak only the French. 


Complete sentences and perfect idiomatic forms | 





BPEKOLALLY PREPARED _ FOR 


INVALIDS. 


Nothing Purer 
Highly recommended by Physicians. 
BEEF TEA, CHIGKEN BROTH, CHICKEN SOUP, 
| TAPIOCA, MUTTON BROTH, JULIENNE, 

The examples given by M. Gastineau cover all sub- GREEN TURTLE, MOCK TURTLE, 
jects within the probable needs of Americans. OX-TAIL, CLAM BROTH, 
with this volume, and thoroughly familiar with its con- all in Glass Jars. 


are supplied from the first, coupled with their ; 
translation and pronunciation so that they be 

immediately memorized and turned to conver- and Better can be procured. 
sational account. 


From the N. Y. JouRNAL oF COMMERCE. 


Equipped 


tents, anybody will be able to get along in a French- 
. The correct pronunciation of 
every syllable is set forth so clearly that none can 
mistake it. 


Sold by Leading Grocers, also Druggists. 
speaking country. . . 





For DARNING FINE c rn 
OER’. REAL. SC'OTCH 


Sort AND Durasce. AARNE RED Om OED Ee 
3 Shades sent for 10 cents. 


561 Broadway, N. Y. J, R. LEESON & CO., Boston, 


LATEST ptt OF W —o 
VISITING CAL 

Work done in the Highest Style ts nee Art. Send 

for Price-list and Samples. Plate and 50 cards, $1.00 

JOHN R. ROSE, 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 


The Dingee & Conard Co's ROSES ‘and SEEDS 


Over Five Hundred finest varieties of ROSES, all the 
Choicest New and Standard Sorts in maz/ and ex- 
press sizes to suit all wants. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 
pages, elegantly illustrated, is sent FREE TO ALL 
who write forit. It describes and TELLS HOW TO 
» GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
F ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, and CLIMBING 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


“FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEERS 


Goods sent everywhere by ‘mail or express. Satisfav:tion 
Guaranteed. If you plant ANYTHING, it will pay you to 
have our New Guide before buying 


-O NARD Cco., 






Price $2.30, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & C0., 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Til. | 


AND 











Largest Rose Growers in America. 






60 Large Greenhouses 
for Roses Alone. 


THE DINGEE & 


. Send for it—/ree. Address 


s oyeersana West Grove, Pa. 


Ww. L. DOUCLAS | 
$3 SHOE GENTLEMEN. 


n the wound. Examine his 

85. oo GE NU INE HAND-SEWED SHOE, 
$4.00 H AND-SEW os ) WELT SHOE 
3 74 att ICE rs Ane Rs’ SHOE. 
EXTR: VALUE 10K, 
2. 25 WORKINGM ANON, SHOE 
2.00 and $1.75 BOYS’ SC HOUL SHOES. 

All made in Congress, Button and Lace, 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE .,d% 


LADIES. 
Best Material. Best Style. Best Fitting. 


If any dealer says he has the W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES without 
name and price, stamped on bottom, wen him down as a fraud. If not 


CAUTION sold by your dealer, write W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 


Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS. 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 




















"Over le believe that it 
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Seeds 
of the largest most “ey use 


PX Seeds 


Py D. M. FERRY & CO. are 
> acknowledged to be the 


= er Seedsmen 


je house, and 
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WORSETS re 


Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone. 
| The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD ‘EVERYWHERE. 


[E99 | LADIES DON'T 
PIN YOUR CUFFS. 
Use i Adjustable Cuff Holders; Yo any Style Cuffs, 


© pins, no buttoning, no 
- for %5c., dozen $1, by mail 
wanted. STAYNER & od 








Dlustrated emotes 
tive and Priced 


‘ For i889 
Will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and 
to year’s customers 
without ordering it. — valu- 
= toall, an Every son Usi: 


er 
should vos for it. Address } 


OD. ™. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 


Am now arranging Cottage —,. o eet ng season, 
Correspondence solicited. E. BOON. | 
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En te Migh Court of Pustice.—Gosnell v. Durrant. On Jan. 28, 


Justice Chitty granted a Pe erpeteal om ijunetion with costs 
restraining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant fr: fin ng tame 3. 
John G Joanell & Co.'s Registered Trade-Mark C HERR Y “BLOSSOM. 
















ORIZA-PERFUMERY 
L. LEGRAND, 207, Ree 8t-Honoré, FARIS 


To Perfume any article agreeably 
pencal or pate ed oohd Perioms 
Or pasti 
upon them lightly. 


UST GF COLID PERFUMES 5 
Violette du Czar. 
Jasmin @Bspagne, 
Héllotrope blanc, 
Liles de Mai. 

New Mown hay. 
Oriza Ilys. 
Jockey-Clab Bouquet. 
Opoponax = i. 


© Agents tor he U.S.: PARK & TILFORD, 911/919 Broadway, NEW-TORK 
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Vi THE HAIR 


The Oldest and the 
Best. 

Fastens the hair where 
it has a tendency to 
out, renews its growth where the fibres have 
disappeared, preserves its color in spite of age, 
sickness, and sorrow, and makes it (however 
harsh) as flexible and glossy as silk. 

BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St., N. ¥. City. 


You can live at home and make more moncy at work for ue 
4 than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREK. Terms FREK Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School,Club& Parlor. Bestout. Cata- 
logue free. T. 8. DExtson, Chicago, Lil. 


SUPERFLUOUS MAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s 8 
eifie is the only unfai “ 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonons stuffs can 
acconiplish. Address Mme. Ju11an, 48 E. 20th St, N.Y. 



























medical practitioners are occasionally induced to pre- 
scribe what is popularly termed a “ patent medicine,” 
is not, we fear, without good foundation. In this par- 
ticular the English doctor is, perhaps, more conserva- 
tive than his brother in the States, yet with wonderful 
unanimity they unite in praising Beecham’s Pills, 
and use them constantly in their practice. Beeche- 
ams Pills are, of course, an article of rare and ex- 
ceptional merit. They have the largest sale of any 
proprietary article in the world. For dtsordered liver, 
weak stomach, poor digestion, they are incomparable. 
They act like magic, bringing back almost zmmedtately 
the keen edge of appetite, restoring long-lost complexion, and rousing 
the whole human frame to renewed health and energy. 


‘Special 


| PREPARED ONLY BY THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 





Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced into the United States through 
their agents, Messrs, B. F. ALLEN & Co,, 365 & 367 Canal Street, N. Y., 
who, if your druggist does not keep them, will mail you a sample box on 
receipt of 25 cents. 














PREPARED FROM THE 


Sanative Salts of the highly renowned Springs of the German Health 
Resort, SODEN in the TAUNUS, under the supervision and control 
TRADEMARK. Of W. Stoeltzing, M.D., Member of the Royal Board of Health. 


ik great benett in att OLPOMG Catarrhs of the Throat, Larynx, and Lungs. 


with great benefit in all 

By their action the mucus is dissolved, quiet and ease obtained; owing to their rare ad- 
vantages they alleviate an often very trying cough and then bring about the longed-for recovery. 
Their influence has been exceedingly beneficial in cases of 

the different CATARRHS OF CONSUMPTIVES, 
the Chronic Catarrhs of the STOMACH and INTESTINES, 
Constipation, Hemorrhoids, Enlargement of the Liver, 
and other Abdominal Complaints 


requiring a mild, laxative, and stimulating treatment. 


D I P H - H E RIA can be prevented by the use of SODEN MINERAL LOZENGES, 


as it has been demonstrated that the spores of the disease settle 
WHOOPING COUGH © ciamsei o i 


Singers, Speakers, Preachers, Lawyers, Teachers, and all whose vocations require con- 
tinued use of the voice will experience gratifying relief by using these Pastilles, 











only in throats affected by 
Catarrh; and the tormenting 








The most renowned Medical Authorities recommend and prescribe them. 


At the International Exhibition at Brussels the SODEN MINERAL 
PASTILLES were awarded THE HIGHEST DISTINCTION, SILVER 
MEDAL, by a jury of medical men. 








For sale by all Druggists at 50 cents a box. 
Sole Agency for the United States, 
Soden Mineral Springs Company, Limited, 15 Cedar Street, New York. 


j Dept ZEEE GOURAUD'S ORIENTAL 
LiEBIC C A S CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
= , ene Tan, Phos goo Freckles, 

tehes, R " 
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~ 4 m 2 | msm sS ‘the test of 30 years, ‘and is eo harm- 
Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, | = & gz «= Jess we taste it to be 
Made Dishes,and Sauces. As Beef Tea, “aninvaluable | 7 <= 25 sure it is properly 
ic.” ale 8,000,000 jars. | mee =aet made. Accept no 
tonic. Annual sale 8, 000 Jars & * = ~s counterfeit of similar 
Sz name. Dr. L. A. Say- 






er said toa lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient) ; 
« As you ladies will 
use them,I recommend 
* Gouraud’s Cream’ 


all the Skin prepara- 
tions,”’ For sale ty all 
Druggiste and Fancy- 
Goods Dealers in the 
U. S., Canadas, and 
Euro ope. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 48 Bond St., running 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 





Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
von Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London, 








FACIAL BLEMISHES 
b a Lares Establishment in the World 
for the treatment of Hair and Scalp, 


Eczema, Moles, Warts, Superfiuous Hair, 
Birthmarks, Moth, Freckles, Tan, Wrink 
les, Red Nose, Red a Oily Skin, 
- SH) oven Pimples ~~ —~ a, Se a ‘you one hair 
ngs, Facial ev ‘lopment, etc, end ; 
Pim. for 128s pace book'cnall skin | feteigatart with ygu can by ising ¥ween,have your 
- erfections and their treatment. the more you will appreciate Yucca. One bottle 
S oH » WOODBURY: will con- the truth 
We est 42d Sts NewYork C ty, 


NESS *™“ Noises in_HEAD 
mtirely Cured by 
‘eck’s Pat. Improved 


Tubular _ ushions, Whispers heard dis- 
tunctly. np ot comfortable, selfadjusting. 
by FANG en all remedies ‘ail. Sold only 


by F, HISCOX Broadway, 14th 
iy Write ore cali for ill rated ba 
















ustrated book of oo FREE. 


PLUMP ROSY CHEEKS 


H removes Fimpico, Fleck o 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural 4 
CURLY Hair, 


guarn 
ag: Bee their hair parted, $6 
nero size and color. 
Beautifying a. with prep’n 
2; Hair Goods, Cosmetics 
— Cc. “D. an where. Send to 
jhe m’fr for Tlust’d ie 
E.Burnham, 71 Btate-st. (Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 


mo. BA 4 ny ps | Crows-feet. 
or Cosmetic but a harmless appliance eins <i vine 
restores, beautifies and preserves theskin. By mail, ‘sealed 
B0c., 2for 50c, J. P. BEERS, Draggist, New Haven Conn. (Est’b’ d 
wad) Reference: exis H, viecennaae Mention this paper. 
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of prominent citizens of creas furnished. § 
P. 0. Box 1882, Mh eld 
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SUPPLEMENT. 
A Favorite with Physicians. EVERY LADY 
The reluctance with which the regular school of | WANTS 4% Se ene. 











This is your op- 
. portunity.A new 
. departure. 
SILKs direct 
from the manu- 
facturers to you. 
jai «= Our uced 
prices bring the 
best goods within 
‘reach of all. 
Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
) Sumers. You 
. take no risk. We 
warrant every 
, piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded. 
y See our referen- 
y ces. We are the 
oldest Silk Man- 
ufacturers in the 
ae: U.S. Established 
= in 1838, with over 
a 50 years’ expe- 
=3 rience. 
> We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


| DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
e color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
by any make 
of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks in 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Failie Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. We send to all parts 
of the U.S. It will cost you only a postal card 
to see for yourselves. Send a postal and we will 
forward you SAMPLES FREE with prices. 


0.5. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfieid Center, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of W illimantic, Conn, 








CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


“CLEANFAST” 


BLACK 
STOCKINGS. 





F. P, ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
TRADE MARK. Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, and Children, 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK - J Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
a, ram 125th ‘Street. 
CHICAGO - - - 107 South State Street, 
BOSTON - = = = = 49 West Street. 

















CASH’S 
White & Colored Frillings 


FOR LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S WEAR. 


Woven Names & Initials 


FOR MARKING UNDERCLOTHING 
AND HOUSEHOLD LINEN. 


Of all Ory Goods Dealers, 





| ASPINALL'S” enetisn H_ ENAMEL, 


pd beautifying and renovating everything. For 
Wood, Glass, Wicker, Earthenware, Metal, etc. Made 
in every color, tint, or shade. In tins, 25c. and 50c. 


Bath Enamel to resist Boiling Water, in Tins, 60c. 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


E, ASPINALL, 98 & 100 Beckman St., New York, 
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